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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Textrinum Antiquorum: an Account of the Art of 
Weaving among the Ancients. Part I. On the 
Raw Materials used for Weaving. By J. Yates, 
M.A. 8vo. London, Taylor and Walton. 

Tuts is a volume worthy of the best days of 

critical antiquarianism, anc deserves in learn- 

ing to rank with the works of the Gronovii and 
the Grevii of past ages; while it differs from 
them in being written and published in a po- 
pular form, and in presenting a large mass of 
interesting information to the general reader. 

We gain only a limited quantity of knowledge, 

and that of a very indefinite kind, from general 

treatises on antiquities, which, unless compiled 
on a very extensive scale, are chiefly useful as 
books of easy reference to refresh the memory. 

A treatise on Roman, or Grecian, or medizval, 

or oriental, antiquities will give us brief heads 

of information sufficient to enable us to under- 
stand many things which would be of them- 
selves totally incomprehensible; but to be ac- 
quainted with the manners and arts of remote 
ages we want something more elaborate, which 
can only be produced by taking separate branches 
of the general subject, Of these no one could 


be more important than the art of weaving, 
because the subject directly embraces the whole 
history of costume, and through that it illus- 
trates the history of civilisation and of domes- 


tic manners and life. 

The subject, therefore, of Mr. Yates’s book is 
happily chosen, and, as far as the first volume 
goes, no less happily treated. On a branch of 
antiquities which it is difficult to keep within 
just limits, he has succeeded in being copious 
without diffuseness. In this first portion, Mr. 
Yates confines himself to the history of the 
raw materials, tracing the countries to which 
each was peculiar, the circumstances which 
seem to have fixed its location, the period at 
which it flourished, the mode in which it was 
produced, and its influence on the primitive 
state of society in the country to which it 
belonged™ The first and most extensive class 
of materials were animal substances ; and among 
these the one which was most widely used was 
the wool of sheep. Sheep appear to have been 
originally natives of scarcely any country in 
which they are now found: they have every- 
where accompanied man in his migrations. 
Among the bones of quadrupeds found in an- 
cient caves throughout Europe, no remains of 
sheep have ever been discovered. It ap- 
pears to be a general opinion among zoolo- 
gists that the Argali, or Ovis ammon of Lin- 
nzus, which inhabits in vast numbers the ele- 
vated regions of Central Asia, is the primitive 
stock of the whole race of domesticated sheep. 
Agreeably to this supposition, we find that from 
the earliest times the inhabitants of Tartary, 
Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, and the 
north of Arabia, have been addicted to pastoral 
employments. The tribes of wandering shep- 
herds which frequent those countries are de- 
scended from progenitors who led the same 
life thousands of years ago, and whose manners 
and habits are preserved to the present day 
with scarcely the slightest change. Commenc- 
ing with this district, after having related all 





that is known from sacred and profane writ of 
the history of sheep-breeding in the countries 
just mentioned, Mr. Yates traces its progress 
into Egypt, where it was but little attended to, 
and into Ethiopia and Libya. He then returns 
to the point from which he departed, and follows 
it towardsthe north-west asit spread with the po- 
pulation throughout nearly the whole of Europe. 
One of the most remarkable tribes who exported 
wool at an early period from north-western Asia 
was settled at the south-eastern extremity of 
Circassia, under the name of Coraxi, and these 
people appear to have preserved their iden- 
tity up to the present time under the scarcely 
altered name of Caratshai. From Asia Minor 
the breeding of sheep is traced step by step 
into Greece, where it was more especially cul- 
tivated in the classic region of Arcadia, and 
where we find it accompanied with the worship 
of Pan. In fact, it was in Arcadia that the wor- 
ship of this divinity originated. This leads to 
an interesting dissertation on this worship, and 
on the moral, social, and political state of the 
Arcadians, of whom we know more than of any 
other tribe of shepherds in the old world, and 
whose manners approached nearest of any to 
the mythic idea of those of the age of gold. 
The worship of Pan becomes henceforth an 
important element in the history of sheep- 
breeding, because by their intimate connexion 
we trace still more distinctly the migration of 
both to other countries. Thus the introduction 
of the worship of Pan into Attica, after the 
battle of Marathon, was contemporary with an 
improvement in and a new impulse given to 
the breeding of sheep in that state. ‘The wor- 
ship of Mercury also belonged to Arcadia: he 
is represented as the father of Pan, and he is 
connected with the pastoral life and with com- 
merce, in which wool was originally such an 
important article. Mr. Yates treats these sub- 
jects with much profundity of research, bring- 
ing to his aid documents of every kind, as well 
written as sculptured monuments and en- 
graved gems. On the subject of Mercury he 
observes, in a note: ‘“ Buonaroti has exhibited 
brass coins, in one of which Mercury is riding 
on a sheep; in a second, the sheep is seen 
with Mercury’s bag of money on its back; and 
in a third, the caduceus is over the sheep, and 
two spikes of corn, emblems of agricultural 
prosperity, spring out of the ground before it. 
Among the gems of the Baron de Stosch, now 
belonging to the Royal Cabinet at Berlin, 
No. 381, class ii., represents Mercury sitting 
upon a rock with a dog by his side: Winckel- 
mann observes, that ‘ the dog is the symbol of 
Mercury as the protector of shepherds.’ Nos. 
392, 393, 396-402, in the same collection, re- 


| present him with sheep; and one of them (399) 


exhibits him standing erect 
in a chariot drawn by four 
rams, and holding the bag or 
purse in his right hand and 
the caduceus in his left. Mer- 
cury is clearly exhibited as 
the god of commerce and of 
gain, and also as carried along 
in triumph. Hence I infer, 
that this may have been the 
seal of some great wool-grower or wool-mer- 





chant, the emblems denoting trade carried on 
successfully through the instrumentality of 
sheep.” Many other similar illustrations fol- 
low. In proceeding to Italy, the subject leads 
to other interesting dissertations. The Sicilian 
shepherds gave rise to bucolic poetry, which 
came with all its charms and in its most per- 
fect form from the muse of Theocritus. The 
history of the Italian shepherds is full of curi- 
ous observations on the use of music among 
the peasantry—the practice of giving names to 
individual sheep—the worship of Faunus—the 
costume and manners of the Italian shepherds, 
&c. Mr. Yates concludes this section of his 
work by tracing the history of sheep-breeding 
to the western and northern parts of Europe. 
The next animal after the sheep which af- 
forded materials for weaving was the goat, 
which also appears to have accompanied man in 
his migrations. On this subject, Mr. Yates ob- 
serves: ‘‘ The sheep is regarded as specifically 
the same with the Argali; and in the opinion of 
Pallas, which has been very generally adopted 
by zoologists, the goat is the same with the 
Egagrus, a gregarious quadruped, which oc- 
cupies the loftiest parts of the mountains ex- 
tending from the Caucasus to the south of the 
Caspian sea, and thence to the north of India. 
Indeed, it appears to me, that the history of 
these animals is so interwoven with the history 
of man, that those naturalists have not reasoned 
quite correctly who have thought it necessary 
to refer the first origin of either of them to any 
wild stock at all. They assume, that these 
quadrupeds first existed in an undomesticated 
state, that is, entirely apart from man and in- 
dependent of him; that as he advanced in ci- 
vilisation, as his wants multipled, and he be- 
came more ingenious and active in inventing 
methods of supplying them, the thought struck 
him, that he might obtain from these wild 
beasts the materials of his food and clothing, 
and that he therefore caught and confined some 
of them, and in the course of time rendered 
them by cultivation more and more suitable to 
his purposes. This opinion does not appear 
to me to rest upon any sulficient basis. We 
Nave no reason to assume, that man and the 
two lesser kinds of horned cattle were originally 
independent of one another. So far as geology 
supplies any evidence, it is in favour of the. 
supposition that these quadrupeds and man 
belong to the same epoch. No properly fossil 
bones either of the sheep or goat have yet 
been found, and we have no reason to believe 
that these animals were produced until the 
creation of man. But as we must suppose 
that man was created perfect and full-grown, 
and with those means of subsistence around 
him which his nature and constitution require, 
I can see no reason why the sheep and the 
goat may not have been created in such a state 
as to be adapted to be immediately used by 
him both for clothing and for food, or why it 
should be considered more probable that they 
were at first entirely wild. They may have 
been produced originally in the same abode 
which was occupied by that variety of the hu- 
man race to whose habits and mode of life the 
use of them has always been so essential; and 
if we assume that this abode was somewhere in 
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the elevated land of central Asia, in the region, 
for example, of Armenia, we adopt an hypo- 
thesis, which explains in the most simple and 
satisfactory manner the apparent fact of the 
propagation, not only of men, but of these 
quadrupeds with them, from that centre over 
immense regions of the globe. With regard 
to historical evidence, it is certainly very defec- 
tive. No express testimony assures us of the 
facts included in the above-named hypothesis. 
One thing, however, is certain, and it appears 
very deserving of attention, viz. that the sheep 
and the goat have always been propagated to- 
gether. We find great nations which had no 
acquaintance with either of these quadrupeds, 
but depended for their subsistence upon oxen, 
for example, or upon horses. We find others, 
on the contrary, to whose mode of life the 
larger quadrupeds were of much less import- 
ance than the smaller; but we find none which 
was accustomed to breed either sheep without 
goats, or goats without sheep. General terms 
were employed in the ancient world to include 
both sheep and goats. Where more specific 
terms are used, we still find ‘ rams and goats,’ 
‘ewes and she-goats,’ mentioned together. 
Sheep and goats were offered together in sa- 
crifice ; and the instances are too numerous to 
mention in which the same flock, or the wealth of 
asingle individual, included both these animals,” 
—Mr. Yates treats with equal interest the va- 
rious purposes for which goats’ hair was used 
in different countries. The music of the goat- 
herd was the syrinx. We give an extract illus- 
trative of this part of the subject for the sake 
of shewing again how happily our author enlists 
the aid of ancient gems and monuments. 

“IT here insert a representation of an an- 
cient goatherd, taken from a cameo in the Flo- 
rentine Museum. The goatherd holds the 
sytinx in his left hand, and a young kid in his 
right. A goat stands beside him, and his dog 
appears partially concealed within a kennel 
formed in the rock upon which the goatherd 
is seated. This man wears boots and a tunic 
resembling those of the shepherd in the cameo, 
which I have introduced at the end of § 23. 
The tunic of the goatherd only differs from that 
of the shepherd in being without sleeves, and 
in having a larger cowl. In each of these 
cameos the herdsman is represented sitting 
under an aged ilex. At least this supposition 
accords with the language of Horace : 

‘ Libet jacere modo sub antiqu4 ilice.’ 
I have already remarked that the same tree is 
probably exhibited in the painting from Her- 
culaneum.” 











We pass over the other animal substances, 
beavers’ wool, camels’ wool, and camels’ hair, 
and the fibres of the pinna (a bivalve shell- 
fish), each of which has its illustrative chapter, 
as well as the far more extensive history of 
silk, which is extremely interesting, although 
more obscure in itself than the history of the 
raw materials. Silk belonged to an extensive 
tract of country in central and eastern Asia, 
which was ill defined, and little known by the 
ancients, where it was almost the only material 
used in weaving. 

The vegetable world furnished a new class 
of materials. Of these the most important 
were flax and cotton. Flax, from which was 
manufactured linen-cloth, was chiefly cultivated 
in Egypt. On the Egyptian monuments we 
have pictorial representations of the different 
processes of the cultivation of flax; and it ap- 
pears from late examinations that all the cloth 
found in Egyptian mummies is made of this 
material. Even to the present day flax con- 
tinues to be a most important article of culti- 
vation and trade in Egypt. From this country 
linen was derived in the more civilised and 
commercial nations of the ancient world. Flax 
was also cultivated in North Africa, Colchis, 
Babylonia, and in Cisalpine Gaul, and more 
partially in Palestine, Etruria, Spain, and some 
parts of Germany. 

It is curious thus to trace how certain raw 
materials were in ancient times characteristic 
of particular nations. Wool was principally 
used for weaving in Palestine and Syria, in 
Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, and Spain; hemp 
in the northern countries of Europe; flax in 
Egypt; silk in the central regions of Asia. In 
like manner, cotton has always been charac- 
teristic of India. It is distinctly stated by the 
ancient writers that cotton was derived solely 
from that country. The Greeks were but little 
acquainted with this material before the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great. We will cite 
part of Mr. Yates’s observations on the early 
mention of cotton: 

“The term carbasus, carbasum, or kapmagoy, 
is evidently used by the five last cited au- 
thors to signify cotton ; for they employ it in 
describing the common dress of the Indians. 
As the Greeks and Romans became acquainted 
with cotton much earlier than with silk, we 
find that carpas, the proper oriental name for 
cotton, was also in use among them at a com- 
paratively early period; and we shall now en- 
deavour to trace the progress of this term from 
India westward. With little variation it is 
found in the same sense in the Sanscrit, Arabic, 
and Persic languages. This word occurs once 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, viz. Esther i. 6, and 
there evidently as a foreign term. The hang- 
ings, used to decorate the court of the royal 
palace at Susa on occasion of the great feast 
given by Abasuerus, are thus described in the 
common version of the Scriptures:—‘ Where 
were white, green, and blue hangings, fastened 
with cords of fine linen and purple to silver 
rings and pillars of marble: the beds were of 
gold and silver upon a pavement of red and 
blue and white and black marble.’ The word 
corresponding to ‘ green’ in the original is 
carpas (DB1>). It has been translated ‘ green’ 
by the authors of the common version on the 
authority of the Chaldee paraphrase. But the 
true sense appears to be given by the Septua- 
en and Vulgate translations, which are as 
ollows: Kexoounuevn Buoctvors kal kapracivors 
TeTapevos em) cxowlors Buoolvois Kal moppupois, 
&c. ‘ Pendebant ex omni parte tentoria aerii 
coloris, et carbasini ac hyacinthini, sustentata 
funibus byssinis atque purpureis.’ This ac- 











count may be compared with that of the feast 
given by Alexander to celebrate his nuptials. 
(Chares ap. Athen, lib. xii. 9. p. 5388 D.) On 
this occasion the place of entertainment was 
sumptuously adorned with woollen cloths and 
with sheets (fuarfois nat d0oviois moAuTéAcow), 
Under these were expanded purple and scarlet 
cloths, interwoven with gold. The tent was 
supported by pillars twenty cubits high, which 
were enriched with gold, silver, and precious 
stones. The earliest instance of the use of the 
oriental name in any classical author is the 
line from Statius : 


‘ Carbasina, molochina, ampelina.’ 


As these words are all three Greek, and thie 
play in which the verse occurred was also 
called by a Greek name, we cannot doubt that 
Statius translated it according to his usual cus- 
tom from one of the writers of the New Comedy. 
We may therefore infer with some confidence 
from this expression, that the Greeks made 
use of muslins or calicos, or at least of cotton 
cloths of some kind, which were brought from 
India as early as 200 years B.c. After some 
time the oriental custom of using cotton as a 
protection from the sun’s rays was adopted 
also by the Romans. Cotton was not only a 
cheaper and commoner article than silk, but it 
was particularly adapted for this purpose on 
account of its lightness, as well as its beauty 
and fineness ; and besides the instance already 
cited from the book of Esther, we may observe 
also, that where the Latin authors mention the 
use of ‘ carbasa,’ it is sometimes for purposes 
of this kind. ‘ Tabernacula carbaseis intenta 
velis,’ i.e. ‘ Tents with coverings of cotton,’ 
were among the expensive novelties which con- 
tributed to the luxury of Verres, when Preetor 
in Sicily. The same species of ornament was 
first displayed at Rome in the magnificent 
zdileship of P, Lentulus Spinther, at the Apol- 
linarian games, and in the year 68 B.c.; and to 
this circumstance Lucretius apparently refers 
(vi. 108), when he is theorising on the cause of 
thunder, and compares the clouds spread over 
the sky to the awnings of calico which veiled 
the theatres and sheltered the spectators from 
the sun: 

‘ Carbasus ut quondam magnis intenta theatris 

Dat crepitum, malos inter jactata trabeisque.’ 

‘ As flaps the cotton, spread above our heads 

In the vast theatres from mast to beam.’” 

Mr. Yates traces the increasing use of cotton 
in the west from this time down tohe ninth 
century: it was at no period common in ancient 
Europe. The other vegetable substances used 
in weaving by the ancients were hemp (used 
chiefly in the north of Europe), mallows, broom, 
and the BoABds épiopédpos, the latter an unknown 
plant. Three mineral substances were also 
converted by the ancients into thread for the 
purpose of being woven, asbestos, gold, and 
silver. All these materials are subjects for in- 
teresting and often entertaining disquisitions. 

In an appendix to this volume, Mr. Yates 
has introduced short dissertations on several 
collateral subjects. One of the most interest- 
ing of these is ‘* On the period and manner of 
the invention of linen paper.”’ It appears that 
the first paper of this kind was made in Egypt 
by the Arabs from the linen cloth taken from 
the mummies. The making of cotton paper 
appears to have come through the same country 
from the east, and to have been known in Egypt 
as early as the eighth century. It was carried 
from thence at a later period to the west. The 
use of paper among the western Christians is a 
subject of which the history remains still to be 
cleared up. It is our opinion that its use may 
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be traced to an earlier period than is commonly 
supposed. Mr. Yates observes :— 

“ Codices chartacei, i.e. mss. on linen paper, 
as old as the thirteenth century, are mentioned 
not unfrequently in the Catalogues of the Escu- 
rial, the Nani, and other libraries. My bro- 
ther, Joseph Brooks Yates, Esq., F.S.A., of 
West Dingle near Liverpool, is in possession 
of a fine Ms. of some of the homilies of Chry- 
sostom, written, in all probability, not later 
than the thirteenth century. It is on linen 
paper, with the water-lines perfectly distinct 
in both directions. The water-mark is a tower, 
the size and form of which are shewn in the 
annexed woodcut. From the appearance of 
this paper, I should conclude that the form or 
mould may perhaps have been made of thin 
rods of cane, or some other vegetable. These 
rods, however, may have been metallic. They 
were placed so close, that of the water-lines 
produced by them, seventeen may be counted 
in the space of an inch, the water-lines at right 
angles to these being one inch and a quarter 
apart.”’ 
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We shall speak of another article in the ap- 
pendix, “ On felting,” merely to have an op- 
portunity of giving one or two more examples 
of the pictorial illustrations in Mr. Yates’s vo- 





lume. The making of felt appears to have 
been older than the invention of weaving, and 
has been used most extensively by the tribes 
of middle and northern Asia from a very 
early period. Felt was called by the Greeks 
mAnots, from mA€w, to compress. It was used 
chiefly for coverings for the head, caps, which 
in Latin were named from the material pilei. 
The pileus was properly a cap without a brim, 
such as was represented as worn by Vulcan. 
The preceding woodcut is taken from a small 
bronze statue of Vulcan in the royal collection 
at Berlin. 

Numerous figures bearing the pileus of dif- 
ferent forms are given in woodcuts and plates. 
We observe, indeed, continual variations in the 
form of the pileus from hemispherical to oval, 
and from oval to conical. Caps, regularly conical 
and still more elongated, are worn by the buf- 
foons or comic dancers, who are introduced in 
an ancient mosaic preserved in the Villa Corsini 
at Rome. “ Telephus, King of Mysia, is repre- 
sented as wearing 

To widridsov rte viv xtQaazy ro Micioy. 
Aristoph. Acharn. 429, 
This ‘ Mysian cap’ must have been the same 
which is known by the moderns under the name 
of the Phrygian bonnet, and with which we are 
familiar from the constant repetition of it in 
statues and paintings of Priam, Paris, Gany- 
mede, Atys, Perseus, and Mithras, and in short 
in all the representations not only of Trojans 
and Phrygians but of Amazons and of all the 
inhabitants of Asia Minor, and even of nations 
dwelling still further to the east.” Caps or hats 
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We must now quit Mr. Yates’s interesting 
volume, and we do so with the firm hope that 
its success will encourage him to proceed with 






with brims were named petasi, and are also 
common on monuments of ancient art. These 
also have many varieties of form. We can 
only give an instance or two. The right hand 
figure in the annexed woodcut is taken from 
the head of Bellerophon on one of Sir William 
Hamilton’s vases; and the left hand figure from 
a fictile vase at Vienna, engraved by Ginzrot. 





Greek writers mention two distinct varieties 
of the hat, the Thessalian and the Arcadian or 
Laconic. Mr. Yates thinks that the latter 
names signify simply the hat with a brim, to 
distinguish it from the Thessalia or no-brim 
hat, or rather skull-cap. This supposition 
suits the representations of the only imaginary 
beings who are exhibited in works of ancient 
art wearing the petasus, viz., the Dioscuri and 
Mercury. In the annexed cut, taken from one 
of Sir William Hamilton’s vases, we have the 
Dioscuri, conducted by the goddess Night, wear- 
ing the petasus, and clad in the attire of Athe- 
nian ephebi. 
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the remainder of his undertaking, which will 
be in every respect an important addition to 
our literature. 





The Prairie-Bird. By the Hon. C. A. Murray, 
author of “ Travels in North America.” 
3 vols. Bentley. 

Cooper has been called the American Scott, 

and the Hon. Mr. Murray may be styled the 

English Cooper. He has, indeed, followed as 

close as he could in the wake of that writer 

both by sea and land, and may therefore hope 
to partake the favourable gale which wafted 
him into the harbour of popularity. The first 
volume, however, is the best; for the latter 
two partake somewhat of repetition and pro- 
lixity. There is also a sheer want of fictious 
artifice; for we see from the beginning who 
pa are, and what is to turn out. The chief 
eature in the work which creates interest is, 
the delineation of the wonderful acuteness, sa- 
gacity, and stoicism of the Red Indians, which 





the author has painted, we presume agreeably 





to truth and nature, from what he himself re- 
marked during his long sojourn among them. 
Of the characters, the War-Eagle, a De- 
laware chief; Wingenund, his youthful rela- 
tive; and Baptiste, a thorough woodsman, figure 
most effectually: the Prairie- Bird being rather 
addicted to moralising, preaching, and catechis- 
ing. The European settlers from England are 
of a superior order; but some of the Kentuck 
or Ohian squatters, at blood-feud with the In- 
dians, only serve to shew that vice and cruelty 
with imperfect civilisation is infinitely more 
detestable than in erring savages. With these 
brief remarks we shall leave the romance to be 
unravelled by its readers, and quote a few insu- 
lated passages to illustrate what we have said. 
The Yr tere presents Reginald (the English 
hero of the tale) with a superb horse, Nekimi, in 
gratitude for having saved him from drowning : 
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“ Reginald was so surprised at this unex- 
pected offer, that he felt much embarrassed, 
and hesitated whether he ought not to decline 
the gift. Baptiste saw a cloud. gathering on 
the Indian’s brow, and said in a-low voice to 
his master in French, ‘ You must take the horse 
—a refusal would mortally offend him.’ Our 
hero accordingly accompanied his expression 
of thanks with every demonstration of satisfac- 
tion and affection. Again War-Eagle’s face 
brightened with pleasure; but the effect upon 
Nekimi seemed to be very different, for he 
stoutly resisted his new master’s attempts at 
approach or acquaintance, snorting and backing 
at every step made by Reginald in advance. 
‘The white warrior must learn to speak to Ne- 
kimi,’ said the Indian, quiet!y; and he again 
repeated the short shrill cry before noticed. 
In vain our hero tried to imitate the sound; 
the horse’s ears remained deaf to his voice, and 
it seemed as if his new acquisition could prove 
but of little service to him. War-Eagle now 
took Reginald aside, and smeared his hands 
with some grease taken from a small bladder in 
his girdle; and on his extending them again 
towards the horse, much of the fear and dislike 
evinced by the latter disappeared. As soon as 
the animal would permit Reginald to touch it, 
the Indian desired him to hold its nostrils firmly 
in his hand, and placing his face by the horse’s 
head, to look up stedfastly into its eye for seve- 
ral minutes, speaking low at intervals to accus- 
tom it to his voice; he assured him that in a 
few days Nekimi would, through this treat- 
ment, become docile and obedient.”—*“ After 
walking a few minutes in silence, ‘ Baptiste,’ 
said our hero in French, ‘ what was the story 
told about the horse? I understood little of 
what he said in English, and none of what he 
spoke in his own tongue.’ ‘ He told us, Mas- 


ter Reginald, that he was out on a war-party 
against the Camanchees, a wild tribe of Indians 
in the south-west; they steal horses from the 
Mexicans, and exchange them with the Arica- 
ras, Kioways, Pawnees, and other Missouri 


Indians.’ ‘ Well, Baptiste, how did he take 
this swift horse with his ‘ neck-bullet,’ as he 
called it?’ ‘That, Master Reginald, is the 
most difficult shot in the prairie; and I have 
known few Redskins up to it. The western 
hunters call it ‘ creasing :’ a ball must be shot 
just on the upper edge of the spine where it 
enters the horse’s neck; if it is exactly done, 
the horse falls immediately, and is secured, 
then the wound is afterwards healed; but if 
the ball strikes an inch lower, the spine is missed, 
or the horse is killed. Few Redskins can do 
it,’ muttered the guide, ‘ and the ‘ doctor’ here,’ 
shaking his long rifle, ‘ has failed more than 
once; but War-Eagle has said it, and there are 
no lies in his mouth.’ ” 

Wingenund describes the Prairie-Bird as 
“¢kind to all—the young chiefs find wives 
among the daughters of the Délawares; but the 
antelope mates not with the moose, though they 
feed on the same prairie. The Great Spirit 
knows where the Prairie-Bird was born; but 
her race is unknown to the wise men among 
the tortoises.’ Reginald and his sister were 
equally at a loss to understand his meaning; 
both looked inquiringly at the guide, who was 
rubbing his ear, as if rather puzzled by the 
young Delaware’s answer. At length he said, 
* Why, Miss Lucy, you see, much of what the 
lad says is as plain to me as the sight on my 
rifle: for the tribes of the Lenapé are as well 
known to me as the totems of the Oggibeways. 
The Great nation is divided into three tribes,— 
the Minsi, or the Wolf-tribe (sometimes called 
also Puncsit, or round-foot) ; the Unalacticos, 








or the Turkey-tribe, and the Unamis, or the 
Tortoise-tribe. The last are considered the 
principal and most ancient; and as Winge- 
nund’s family are of this band, he spoke just 
now of their wise men. But who, or what kin’ 
o’ crittur this Prairie-Bird can be, would puzzle 
a Philadelphy lawyer to tell, let alone a poor 
hunter who knows little out of the line of his 
trade.’ ‘ Then, Baptiste,’ said Lucy, smiling, 
* your trade is a pretty extensive one, for I 
think you have more knowledge in your head 
on most subjects than half the lawyers and 
clerks in the territory.’ ‘ There it is, Miss 
Lucy; you’re always a givin’ me a little dose 
of flattery, just as I give my patches a bit of 
grease to make the doctor swallow his lead 
pills. You ladies think we're all alike,—young 
sparks, and tough old chaps like me,—if you 
do but dip our fingers into the honey-pot, you 
know we shall lick them as soon as your backs 
are turned! But it is getting late,’ he added, 
rising from his seat ; ‘ and I have much to say 
to this youth, who is already tired; with your 
leave, Miss, I will retire with him, and see that 
he has a comfortable sleeping- quarter, and that 
he wants for nothing.’ ‘ Pray do so,’ said 
Lucy ; ‘let him be treated as if he were one of 
our own family. I am sure, dear papa, such 
would be your wish,’ she added, turning to her 
father. ‘ It is indeed, my child,’ said the Co- 
lonel. ‘ Wingenund, again I beg you to re- 
ceive a father’s best thanks for your brave de- 
fence of his son.’ ‘ It was nothing,’ replied the 
boy, modestly ; ‘ you are all good, too good to 
Wingenund; when he gets to the far prairie, 
he will tell the Prairie-Bird and the Black 
Father to speak to the Great Spirit, that he 
may smile on my white father, and on my bro- 
ther; and,’ he added, slowly raising his dark 
eloquent eyes to Lucy’s face, ‘that he may 
send down pleasant sunshine and refreshing 
dew on the Lily of Mooshanne.’ So saying, he 
turned and left the room, accompanied by the 
guide.” 

Reginald goes far a-head, inland, to visit the 
War-Eagle and see the Prairie-Bird ; and here 
we have a striking description of the Indian 
manners. The chief’s name was Tamenund, 
so called in honour of ‘ an ancient Lenape 
chief, whose traditionary fame is so great in 
the tribe, that they have from time to time given 
his name to chiefs, and even to white men, 
whom they desired especially to honour. At 
the time of the revolutionary war, so numerous 
were the traditions and legends respecting this 
hero, that he was in some quarters established 
as the patron saint of America, under the name 
of St. Tammany; and hence arose the Tam- 
many societies and Tammany buildings in va- 
rious parts of the Union.” 

We now close with the approaching death 
of the War-Eagle. 

“‘ The chief was seated in the centre, propped 
by bales of cloth and fur; his sunken eye was 
closed from sleeplessness and exhaustion, and 
a blanket, loosely thrown over his shoulders, 
covered the emaciated remains of his once pow- 
erful and athletic frame. At his side lay his 
favourite pipe, his war-club, knife, and rifle ; 
while the faithful Lita, stretched at his feet, 
strove in vain to restore their natural warmth, 
by applying to them hot stones enveloped in 
the shreds of a blanket, which she had torn up 
for the purpose. The entrance of the party 
was not unmarked by the wounded chief, and 
a smile passed over his wasted features when 
he unclosed his eyes and recognised Winge- 
nund and the two others whom he had rescued 
from the Crows. ‘ The Black Father is wel- 
come,’ he said, in a faint but cheerful voice, 





‘ and so is the friend of Netis; and War- Eagle 
is glad to see the face of his brother Wingenund,’ 
We have seen how the youth had, by a despe- 
rate effort, nerved himself to bear, without 
giving way, the description of his brother’s 
wounds and hopeless condition; yet when the 
feeble tones of that loved voice thrilled upon 
his ear, when his eye fell upon the wasted 
frame, and when he saw written upon that 
noble countenance proofs not to be mistaken, 
of torture endured, and death approaching, the 
string which had refused to be relaxed started 
asunder, and he fell senseless to the ground, 
while a stream of blood gushed from his mouth, 
Half-raising himself by the aid of his yet un- 
wounded arm, War-Eagle made a vain effort to 
move towards his young brother, and his eye 
shone with something of its former eager lus- 
tre, as he said, in a voice louder than he was 
deemed capable of uttering, ‘ Let the Black 
Father lend his aid and skill to the youth; he 
is the last leaf on the Unimi branch; dear is 
his blood to the Lenape.’ ‘ Dearer to none 
than to me,’ said the missionary, raising and 
supporting the unconscious youth, ‘ for to him 
I owe my liberty, perhaps my life. ’Tis only 
the rupture of a small blood-vessel ; fear not 
for him, my brave friend, he will soon be better.’ 
While Paul Miiller, assisted by one of the De- 
lawares who stood at the entrance of the tent, 
carried the youth into the open air, and em- 
ployed the restoratives which his experience 
suggested, the chief mused upon the words 
which he had last heard, and inquired, address- 
ing himself to Reginald, ‘ What said the Black 
Father of his life and liberty being given by 
Wingenund?’ ‘Tell the chief, Ethelston, what 
has befallen, and how you and Paul Miller 
were rescued by Wingenund. In my deep 
anxiety for my suffering friend, I was satisfied 
with seeing that you had returned in safety, 
and never inquired how you escaped.’ Ethel- 
ston drew near to the wounded chief, so that 
he might distinctly hear every syllable spoken, 
and sad, ‘ War-Eagle, as surely as Prairie-Bird 
owes her life and safety to your devoted cou- 
rage, so surely do the father and I owe our 
lives and liberty to that of Wingenund. Can 
you listen now, and follow me while I tell you all 
that has happened?’ The chief gave a silent nod 
of assent; and Ethelston proceeded, in the sim- 
ple language of true feeling, to reldte to him 
the events recorded in the last chapter. At 
the commencement of the narrative, the chief, 
expecting, probably, that the escape had been 
effected by some successful disguise or strata- 
gem, closed his eyes, as if oppressed by the 
torturing pains that shot through his frame ; 
but he opened them with awakened interest, 
when the scene of the council was described, 
and at the mention of Mahéga’s name, he eja- 
culated ‘ ha!’ his countenance assumed a fierce 
expression, and his hand unconsciously grasped 
the war-club that lay beside him. Reginald 
listened with deep interest ; and even Lita, who 
had hitherto appeared insensible to every thing 
except the sufferings of her beloved lord, threw 
back the long hair from her eyes, marvelling 
what this might be that so excited and revived 
him; but when Ethelston related the cata- 
strophe, how Mahéga had thrown his club, 
slightly grazing the youth, and how the latter 
had, in presence of the assembled Crows, killed 
and scalped the great Osage, the breast of the 
Delaware warrior heaved with proud emotions, 
which quelled for the moment all sense of the 
pains that racked his frame; his eye lightened 
with the fire of other days, and waving the war- 
club over his head, he shouted, for the last time, 
the war-cry of his tribe.” 
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The British Journal of Homoeopathy. Edited by 
J. J. Drysdale, M.D.; J. R. Russell, M.D.; 
and Francis \Black, M.D. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 
422, J. Leath, London. 

Havine commented to the best of our abilities 

on a number of the British Journal of Homeeopa- 
thy previously forwarded to us, we have been 
favoured with a perusal of the first volume of 
that journal, which is highly creditable to its 

conductors, full of interesting matter well di- 
gested, and portions of which we have read 
with profitable instruction. Whatever may be 
our feelings or present convictions regarding 
the importance or value of homeopathy as a 
branch of medical science, or as a new era in 
the treatment of diseases, it is impossible to 
deny great talent and industry to its advocates, 
and a real and sincere zeal in the propagation 
of their doctrines. The memoir on the theory 
of small doses especially opens to us a distant 
hope of the uncharitable rivalry which exists 
between the profession and the homeeopathists 
being sooner or later extinguished. It has 
been all along our opinion that, if homeopathy 
has to rest solely for success on the simple facts 
of the infinitesimal quantities of the medicines 
administered, and the empirical results achieved 
more by sedulous prosecution of an accidental 
observation than by forethought, it could never 
stand long. The first was assuming what to us 
appeared an unnatural position. The simple 
products of the vegetable, mineral, and ani- 
mal kingdoms, as obtained from the hands of 
the Creator, generally speaking possess what 
the experience of ages has shewn to be diluted 
properties, when introduced as agents to act 
upon the human economy, whether as princi- 
ples of nutrition, or as substances producing 
certain actions which are taken advantage of to 
remedy disease, or which are in themselves 
specific in certain complaints,—this being it- 
self a disputed question. Cookery, the extrac- 
tion of juices, &c. obviates this natural condition 
of things in regard to nutritious substances, 
and chemistry and pharmacy have entirely 
modified and altered the character of thera- 
peutic substances as they must have been used 
in the first ages of medicine. Nature has pro- 
vided infinitesimal doses—as, for example, of 
prussic aid in a laurel-leaf, or of iodine in a 
bit of sponge ; but it was the triumph of phar- 
macy to obtain iodine and prussic acid in such 
a form as to be capable of being wielded as 
nearly the most powerful weapons for health or 
disease with which man is acquainted. Instead 
of profiting, then, by the accumulated expe- 
rience of ages in its contributions to the heal- 
ing art, to return to an infinitesimal dilution, 
greater than that which is presented to us by 
nature for man’s intelligence to work upon and 
improve, is to take a retrograde step in the 
history of science, altogether derogatory to 
human wisdom or philosophy. It suggests at 
once the oft-repeated and never satisfactorily 
answered argument, that if infinitesimal doses 
of therapeutical agents will produce the same 
powerful effects as a vegetable extract or an 
alkaline salt obtained by modern art, then so 
also ought infinitesimal doses of nutritive sub- 
stances to be equally efficacious as the quantities 
usually taken. 

_ With regard to the second part of the ques- 
tion,—“ the results obtained by experience,”"— 
such have always presented themselves in the 
history of allopathic medicine. Not a year 
passes but some zealous cultivator of the heal- 
ing art, for the sake of notoriety, or from real 
conviction, or from a credence easily yielded, 
brings forth some new agent, which he declares 
his experience has shewn to possess invaluable 


medicinal properties; and yet a further expe- 
rience, derived from less biassed sources, has 
often shewn that these boasted discoveries were 
but illusions. It is on this account that the ex- 
perience of ages and of thousands of practi- 
tioners in regard to those simple or compound 
medicaments which are now admitted into the 
materia medica of all civilised countries, from 
Russia to the new world, ought not to be trifled 
with and reduced to infinitesimal doses without 
a very large and extended trial, such as alone 
could be fit to constitute a worthy opposition 
to the long-predominant school, backed as it is 
by all the power of that accumulated expe- 
rience derived from existing men and their 
forefathers. 

From what we can gather from the article in 
question, these objections are attempted to be 
removed by arguing, on the one hand, that me- 
dicines act not so much in virtue of the pro- 
perty which resides in them, as the quantity of 
surface over which that medicine is brought to 
act, and which is increased by the infinitesimal 
dilution principle : a view of the matter which 
— albeit the analogy of charging a Leyden jar— 
we cannot admit as being very satisfactory. 
The second argument is, if we understand 
aright, that the diffusion through the milk- 
sugar is, “ at a certain point, consummated to 
the degree of solution itself by chemical reac- 
tion throughout the mass ;” and that an home- 
opathic medicine is not, in fact, so much an 
infinitesimal dose as a powerful condensation 
of the therapeutic properties of a soluble or in- 
soluble substance. If this view of the case were 
properly established, we see no difficulty in 
admitting homeeopathists into the ranks of a 
profession from which they have hitherto vo- 
luntarily withdrawn themselves, or in some 
instances been more painfully expelled. 

A writer in the journal before us says very 
truly, “ It is the insensible medicines the pro- 
fession fight against; and with good reason, 
till they be rendered welcome to the mind by 
some theoretical light and likelihood thrown 
around the practice. What reasonable man 
shall give trial to so momentous a scheme as a 
new way of dealing with the dying, unless it be 
first commended to his understanding as full 
of verisimilitude? Homeeopathists, with the 
mock-heroic sense of persecution common 
among innovators, are prone to indulge in phi- 
lippics against the prejudices of the doctors, as 
if any one ever was consciously the slave of his 
foregone conclusions.” 

We extract the above as more pungent than 
any thing we venture to say regarding home- 
opathy; for we have an especial dread of per- 
sons who are far more prone to abuse than to 
argue. The decidedly able and universally ad- 
mired Andral makes an experiment of the “ si- 
milia similibus,”’ by taking infinitesimal doses 
of quinine; for this he is called “ sapient M. 
Andral” (p. 228). And it is stated, that “a 
specific or specifically exalted susceptibility 
must concur with the specific reagent, or de- 
gree of common reaction, in order to the eli- 
mination of the desiderated phenomena.” What 
a simple fact to be put with so much German 
mysticism of language! It comprises neither 
more nor less than that the germs of the dis- 
ease itself ought to exist first in order that its 
curative agent should produce it. Dr. Daubeny 
suggested, in relation to the presence of iodine 
in very small quantities in springs, that such 
might have an homeopathic effect by infusing 
new properties into the salts which accompany 
it; and he is taxed for his good-natured igno- 
rance of the system. Homeopathy is cer- 





tainly the most thorny and most dangerous 


field of inquiry that a professional man can 
venture into. ‘“ Partial and really vulgar con- 
ceptions of the forces of nature,” ‘ ignorance 
and vulgar mistake of knowledge for truth,” 
“ low-bred prejudices,” are sentences which 
meet us at every page; but above all, every 
opponent is so ignorant of the system! Now, 
we have quoted two theories as given in this 
latest of homeopathic works as to the operation 
of small doses; and we leave it to any one capable 
of judging of cause and effect, if they are satis- 
factory. We ourselves have always avoided 
hasty condemnations and unjust scepticism. 
We have always considered if our own know- 
ledge and extent of observation was adequate 
as a standard of the test of probability of any 
new doctrine, and we have endeavoured care- 
fully to discriminate the true from the untrue, 
and more especially the philosophical from the 
unphilosophical; but if the homeceopathists 
themselves have not a theory of the action of 
minute doses, or if what they advance as such 
is so susceptible of miscomprehension, then, as 
we never use hard words ourselves, we must 
quote Dr. Dickson (Fallacies of the Faculty, 
p- 273) and say,—‘* The homeopathists accuse 
me of not understanding their principles. Well, 
all I say in answer to this is, that I have at 
least read their own books; and if I am such a 
fool as not to be able to understand their writ- 
ings, they must be greater fools not to write 
more intelligibly.” 

The authors themselves write as follows, p. 
215 :—“ The very worst that can be said of this 
method of Hahnemann’s, while it is consistent 
with a most coherent hypothesis of the healing 
powers of medicines, and appears to revive the 
primitive experiential practice of the purlieus 
of Eden, is, that it is the consummation of the 
plan of doing nothing, with the aid of a con- 
fessedly admirable code of diet and regimen.” 
And then again, in the same page, ‘ the per- 
fection of letting nature alone ;” which, we sup- 
pose, in English means the art of doing no- 
thing; but how there can be perfection in 
nothing is to us incomprehensible — 

“ Your true no-meaning puzzles more than sense.” 





Backgammon: its History and Practice. 
Author of “ Whist.” Pp. 79. 
D. Bogue. 

Ir whist was a rubber, this is a hit. The illus- 

trations by Kenny Meadows are full of humour, 

and the little book altogether a bonne bouche. 

“We catered (says the writer, cleverly), in 

the first instance, for social amusement, for 

the gratification of a quadrangular party,—we 
now seek to please the smallest party, but the 
tenderest number—the gentle dual number, to 
which the Greek tongue only has done justice 
—two, not partners, but in closer contact — 
not with identical interests in the game, but 
frequently with assimilated affections in life— 
not fearful of playing wrong because respon- 
sible to an exacting and much ex-pectant co- 
mate, but causing good-humour by bad play, 
a hearty iaugh for a thoughtless move. Let all 
who enjoy this recreation—the lover, the hus- 
band, the grandsire, the happy maiden, and the 
happier wife, all who have pleasant leisure on 
peaceful evenings—yield us their approbation, 
and we will defy criticism as boldly as Hamlet 
augury. Dr. Young enumerates the several 
persons who esteem themselves duly qualified 
to sit in judgment on a’ book: we think little 
of the pretensions of those who criticise to 
shew the fineness of their wit or of their teeth; 
but we acknowledge the full, clear, unambigu- 
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in the roundest numbers (when ciphers cease 
to be insignificant),—we crave them, although 
each were Argus-eyed, and penned, and ra- 
venous of fault-finding. We allude to his 
right who— 


* judges—for he bought the book.’ ” 


A little of the gammon, and a little saucy; 
but we are not of the critics who are fond of 
nothing so much as shewing their teeth, and 
therefore we proceed quietly to our task, and 
begin with an observation not the less just 
because it is pleasantly expressed :—*“ Back- 
gammon, like all things that have taken firm 
and early hold of the popular mind, has given 
proverbs to the language. One is very preva- 
lent: ‘A blot is not a blot until it’s hit.’ It 
may be thought over-bold to question the 
truthfulness or morality of a proverb, but we 
demur to this one: as well say, as the world 
does not say, but only thinks and acts, ‘ A vice 
is not a vice until it’s exposed ;’ uncensured 
whilst in the bosom of a family; abhorrent 
when in the columns of the ‘ Times;’ endur- 
able whilst the man gives dinners; damnable 
if he requires bail, when the smoking haunch 
is requited with the cold shoulder; he is ‘ dear- 
sirred’ and ‘ yours-evered’ in prosperity; un- 
known, or known but to abuse, when ‘ old 
Father Antic, the law,’ has claimed an interest, 
perhaps a life-interest, in him. A blot in 
backgammon is a blot, the proverb notwith- 
standing; and the vice is a vice, maugre the 
sanction of society: both should be amended, 
or woe betides.” 

The writer goes on, in the same agreeable 
style, to shew that the technicalities of back- 
gammon may teach a useful lesson :—“ In the 
game, it is proper to ‘get your men to your 
table,’ and to effect it as rapidly as possible; 
that teaches hospitality, brisk as its own cham- 
pagne. ‘Cover your man’ is another maxim; 
that shews protection must be afforded to the 
helpless, clothing to him whose ‘ looped and 
windowed raggedness’ demands payment of 
such charitable impost ; ’tis, moreover, to di- 
minish the amount of poor’s-rate, by encourag- 
ing manufactures; and let political economists 
prescribe a better remedy. ‘Get home as 
quickly as you can’ inculcates the culture of 
domestic happiness—suggests a speedy return 
from even the most festive scenes, in order to 
light up eyes that such return renders brighter 
than the tapers by which the loved one waite 
and muses. Perhaps some unmarried ladies, 
about whose ages registers speak rudely, may 
find a moral in the necessity of ‘ getting your 
men off.’ ”—‘‘ ‘Making your points’ seems a 
phrase monopolised by actors; but the stage 
ig only a small part of the world’s drama—it 
is a species of manufacture aimed at by all 
public and private men, to say nothing too 
pointedly of the better sex. Oh! backgammon 
is a notable teacher! Come, then, and learn— 
ignorance is not bliss.” 

The origin of the game is lost in obscurity; 
but the author tells us :—“ ‘It is Welsh,’ says 
Dr. Henry, ‘ and derives its name from two 
Welsh words—bach, little, and cammon, battle.’ 
‘ Saxon,’ says Strutt, ‘ genuine Saxon; ‘ the 
name speaks for itself—bac and gamen, that 
is, a game of coming, or of being sent back.’ 
Bishop Kennett sides with Strutt. That it was 
played by Saxons and Welshmen, is unques- 
tionable; but did not they derive it from the 
Romans? When the legions had conquered 
and occupied Britain, their customs and diver- 
sions insensibly became established among the 
aborigines.” — “* We contend that neither 
Saxons, Welshmen, Spaniards, Gauls, or Ger- 








mans, invented backgammon,—they received 
it from the Romans; for that the ‘ Scripta 
duodecim’ closely resembled our backgammon 
is, we think, undeniable. To prove it, let us 
cite orators, and poets, and dramatists, and 
epigrammatists, and grammarians—Cicero, and 
Ovid, and Terence, and Martial, and Quincti- 
lian.* That it differed from our modern game 
may be admitted, but it was played with the 
same number of party-coloured counters—by 
two alternate players with dice, on tables with 
the same number of lines as ours, and it pos- 
sessed the same happy admixture of chance 
and skill. The change is not so extensive as 
might be expected in the lapse of ages, change 
being so great a certainty.” 

A curious table of the 13th century, with 
two persons at play, illustrates this part of the 
text. Among the other embellishments, ‘‘ Get- 
ting Home” (very drunk) is capital; and “A 
Single Man may be taken,” a laughable wed- 
ding-group, with such a bride and groom! nor 
is “ Cover your Man” less droll and piquant. 

The rules, and instructions, and definitions, 
are all very good; and we would advise all 
players to get this little book, and, as the 
sailors say, let it go by the board. 





Antigua and the Antiguans, §c. §c. 2 vols 
Saunders and Otley. 

As far as there may be sufficient interest and 
amusement for a two-volume account of a 
West India island, this work, the production 
of a female author, is interesting and amusing. 
Her first volume gives the history of the early 
settlements, and wars foreign and domestic, that 
is to say with foreign powers and with native 
Caribs, &c., together with general descriptions, 
local scenery, and present condition, inter- 
spersed with massacres, cruelties, stories and 
legends; all which we leave for the readers of 
the publication. The second volume has useful 
statistics, comparisons between slave and free 
labour, in favour of the latter, sanguine views 
of future improvement, and the particulars of 
the earthquake which has impeded them and 
done so much injury ; and also many character- 
istic sketches of the negro and dark population, 
from which we shall select a few passages as 
illustrating the subject and displaying the ta- 
lent of the writer. An actual Obeah bottle, the 
chief article in performing charms and incan- 
tations, which was found on an estate washed 
by the sea, is thus described :— 

“ The bottle has evidently been immersed in 
the water for some period, from the number of 
barnacles formed upon it, as also from the ap- 
pearance of the cork. Its principal contents 
are two large nails, a bent pin, a few minute 
shells, and a conglomeration of substances of 
which I can give no correct statement. It is 
filled with a dark liquid, which stains the bottle, 
and gives the idea of something deadly ; but it 
may only arise from the action of acids upon 
the iron nails.” 

In the next chapter we have a little more of | 
negro superstitions: the author says :— 

“ There are also several mysterious rites 
current among the negroes on which they rely 
to find out a thief. One of these trials by or- 
deal is thus performed: they procure some of 





.| go me fowl, me say!’ 





* “ See Cic. Orat. i.50. Ovid Art. Am. ii. 203, and 
iii. 363. Ter. Ad. iv. 7, 21. Martial xiv. 17—vii. 71— | 
xiv. 20. - Quinct. xi. 2. Non. Marcell. ii. 781. Old | 
and infirm citizens, gentlemen whom age, or fortune, 
or disgusted patriotism caused to leave the hubbub of | 
the capitol, enjoyed these games in their retirements | 
—the more so as personal fatigue or exertion were | 
not ry to dice, like pistols, reduce the 
odds between bodily strength and weakness to a level. 
—Cic. Sen. 16. Suet. Aug. 17. Juvenal, xiv. 4.” 





the leaves of the ‘ flower-fence,’ or ‘ Barbados’ 
pride,’ (called by the negroes ‘ doodle doo,’) 
and lay them in a heap, in some peculiar man- 
ner, with a black dog (not a quadruped, but a 
small copper coin of about three farthings 
sterling, current in this island a few years ago) 
in the middle. They do not tie this bundle 
together, but by the manner in which it is 
placed they are enabled to raise it to the neck 
of the suspected person without its falling to 
pieces. The accused is then to say, (holding 
the bundle under their throat at the same time), 
‘ Doodle doo, doodle doo, if me tief de four dog 
(or whatever it may be that is missing), me wish 
me tongue may loll out ofme mout.’ If nothing 
takes place, the person is innocent, and the 
charm is tried upon another, until the guilty 
one’s turn comes, when immediately theirtongue 
hangs out of their mouth against their will.”— 
“There is another curious way by which the 
negroes endeavour to recover their stolen pro- 
perty. For example:—If they lose a fowl or 
a pig, or indeed any other article, and they 
suspect it is stolen by their neighbours, they 
walk up and down the street, calling out, ‘ Let 
go me fowl—let go me fowl! If you no let go 
me fowl, me tro grabe durtty upon you. Let 
If the person who stole 
the fowl hears this denunciation, he immedi- 
ately looses it, in terror of the consequences ; 
but if the threat is not attended to, the owner 
of the lost biped takes a dog (the same copper 
coin I have before mentioned) and an egg, and 
proceeds to a burial-ground. Here they look 
out for the grave of one of their friends, and, 
depositing the dog and the egg, make use of an 
incantation; and, taking up a little of the soft 
mould off the grave, depart. This mould, or 
grabe durtty, as they term it, they sprinkle all 
about in those streets where they think the 
suspected parties are more likely to walk, be- 
lieving that, if the thief passes over it, it im- 
mediately causes his body to swell, and no 
medicine can give relief—death alone can end 
their misery. So terrible to the negroes is the 
denunciation, ‘ Me tro grabe durtty upon you,’ 
that, if possible, they will restore the goods 
pilfered to the last particle. They have several 
other charms, all of which they deem infallible. 
When they fancy they are under the power of 
Obeah, they procure a snake, kill and skin it; 
when the skin is thoroughly dried, they bind 
it round their leg, and feel easier in mind, 
supposing the one charm will counteract the 
other. Again, if sent out on an errand, and 
they loiter about, to prevent any scolding from 
their employers, they pick a blade of a peculiar 
species of grass, and place it under their tongue, 
which they believe has the power of preventing 
any angry words. This also is done when they 
wish to escape punishment or detection.” 

These are curious enough specimens of cre- 
dulity; but the negroes are an imaginative as 
well as a cunning race. 

‘“‘ After dancing (says our author), I think 
the next favourite pastime of the negroes, par- 
ticularly among the younger ones, is to collect 


| together upon a fine moonlight night, and talk 


‘ Nancy stories,’ (which, as before remarked, 
generally consist of tales of diablerie); and 
the far-famed ‘ Scheherazade’ of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ could scarcely invent more marvellous 
ones. Some tell of a wondrous bird (equalling 
in magnitude Sinbad’s roc) which in other days 
appeared, and completely covered Antigua for 
some time, obliging the good people to ‘ light 
candle all de day, so dat dey neber no when 
night come self;’ others tell of men turning 
into monkeys (no uncommon thing now-a- 
days); some of demons, and their deeds; and 
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others, again, of golden houses, and streets of 
silver, flying dragons, and talking birds. These 
‘Nancy stories’ are generally given in a spe- 
cies of recitativo; but the conclusion to them 
all is the same—‘I was dere, an see it well 
done, and I get a glass of wine for me pains!’ 
The relater of these tales is held in great re- 
pute; and, to obtain instruction in the art, 
many a little negro will give their dinners, and 
go hungry to bed. The negroes are indefa- 
tigable talkers at all times and in all seasons. 
Whether in joy or grief, they ever find full 
employment for that little member, the tongue. 
If none of their acquaintance are near at hand 
to enter into conversation with, they talk to 
themselves, maintaining different characters, 
and answering their own questions. I have 
often thought two persons were conversing ; 
but, upon inquiry, have found it to be only 
one. One peculiarity of expression among the 
negroes is, that if you have to find fault with 
them, and you express your dislike of what 
they have been doing in the mildest terms, 
they immediately say you have been cursing 
them. When speaking, their tongues are very 
vociferous, and prove extremely disagreeable 
to a stranger. Upon my first arrival in this 
island, I was one day seated in a back apart- 
ment, and wandering with Milton through the 
blissful shades of Paradise, when I was aroused 
by hearing one of our domestics speaking in a 
most clamorous manner. I bore it patiently 
for some time, until, finding it appeared to 
have no derminus, I exclaimed, ‘ My good Sa- 
rah, I should feel particularly obliged if you 
would not speak quite so loud.’ How was I 
surprised, a few moments after, to hear the 
same servant calling, in a still louder tone, to 
one of her companions—‘ Sissy, (Ang., sister,) 
war for you ’peak so loud? Me ’bleive you no 
hear how missis curse me just now for doing 
dat ’ting!’” 

Their burials are an odd mixture of original 
African and European imitation :—“ When the 
intelligence reaches them that one of their 
friends has departed to another world, many of 
them immediately flock to the residence of the 
defunct, and are very ready to assist in the 
melancholy but ry offices which are re- 
quired to be performed. The first considera- 
tion of the relatives is to procure a coffin, a 
decent shroud, and a suit of apparel to inter 
the corpse in. The coffin is made of deal 
boards, not over thick, and is covered with 
black or white cotton cloth, according to the 
age or state of the individual; those persons 
who cannot afford to purchase cotton for this 
purpose have the coffin painted black or white. 
Among the higher class of negroes the shroud 
is made of white mull muslin, but those of less 
means purchase cotton cambric, while the very 
poor ones are enveloped in a sheet. If the 
deceased has a pretty good stock of clothes, the 
best amongst them are selected for the occa- 
sion. Should it be a man who is dead, he is 
arrayed in his ‘Sunday clothes,’ with the ex- 
ception of coat, shoes, and hat; but if it is a 
female, her best white dress is used, a cap 
trimmed with white ribbon is placed upon her 
head, a white band round her waist, silk stock- 
ings, and white gloves. The warmth of the 
climate necessarily obliges the interment to 
take place soon after dissolution ; for example, 
if a person dies one day, he is buried the next. 
The intervening night is called by the negroes 
‘wake night ;’ and about seven or eight in the 
evening a great number of persons of both 
sexes meet at the house of death to assist in 
keeping the ‘wake.’ This is understood to 





the corpse; but, in most cases, while the fe- 
males are so employed in one part of the house, 
the young men are laughing, talking, or playing 
off practical jokes upon some one whom they 
deem not quite so wise as themselves. It 
sounds very melancholy, should you chance to 
be awake at the solemn hour of midnight, to 
hear these persons chanting forth their sacred 
lays, and as the breeze sweeps its strain to and 
from your ear, memory ‘ starts up alarmed, and 
o’er life’s narrow verge looks down’ upon a 
‘fathomless abyss.’ But in the midst of these 
thoughts the heartless laugh breaks upon your 
ear, like the voice of some scoffing demon ; 
and ‘so dies in human hearts the thoughts of 
death,’ for ‘all men think al! men mortal but 
themselves!’ About five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, coffee, bread, biscuits, and cheese, are 
handed round, and then the company depart, 
until such hour as the funeral is arranged to 
take place. Some of the nearest friends or re- 
lations, however, remain all the time, and of 
course partake of the different meals provided ; 
for there is one thing worthy of note in these 
negro-funerals—grief never spoils their appe- 
tites.”” 

From two to four or five hundred persons 
invariably attend these mournful ceremonies ; 
and when in the country, a jovial dinner con- 
cludes the entertainment, where ‘all is mirth 
and joy, and the cup and the glass are so often 
replenished, that many of the party return 
home in a state of intoxication.” 

From among the anecdotes scattered through 
these pages, we shall copy one to amuse our 
geological friends, and with it conclude our 
notice of Antigua. The governor, it seems, was 
a great geologist, and “ upon one occasion, his 
excellency had been labouring very hard to 
collect from the bosom of ‘ mother earth’ spe- 
cimens which only a geologist can properly ap- 
preciate; and with a well-filled bag of them, 
entrusted to the care ofa negro servant, he left 
the scene of his toils to refresh his animal 
spirits with some of the good things of this 
life. To ensure the safety of his favourite spe- 
cimens, the negro was despatched with them to 
‘ Dows Hill,’ (the place where the governor 
then resided), with strict injunctions to make 
the best of his way, and carefully deposit his 
load in his excellency’s study until they could 
be properly arranged. After receiving his or- 
ders, and well poising his load upon his back, 
the man started upon his journey. The wea- 
ther was very sultry, and the way was very 
long ; the bag was very heavy, and poor blacky 
was very tired. Still he plodded on ‘ his weary 
way,’ stopping only now and then to dash the 
flowing perspiration fron his brow, and had ar- 
rived within a mile of his home, when he was 
suddenly joined by a friend. ‘ Eh, buddy! 
(brother) why you loaded true! War you got 
in that great big bag?’ ‘’Tornes (stones), me 
friend.’ ‘ ’Tornes! why war you go do wid 
dem all, eh?” ‘Me nono. Massa gubbunor 
gib me dem to fetch home, but me no no war 
he go do wid dem; me no dem well heaby 
though.’ ‘ Well, if eber me hear de like! for 
one some body to go haul al dem ’tornes sich a 
long way, when dere plenty ob dem all ’bout 
‘ Dows Hill.’ I tell you war me go do if deys 
gib me dem to carry, me go heabe dem ebery 
bit away, an when me get to de ‘hill,’ fill me 
bag wid some of dem big ’tornes as stop all 
*bout dere—sure one ’torne as good as anoder.’ 
* Tank’e, me friend, me neber think ob dat me 
sure; but if you just help me down wid dem, 
me soon do war you tell me.’ No sooner said 
than done; the splendid specimens were thrown 


found it much easier to march with an empty 
bag than with his former load, sped on his way 
joyfully. At the bottom of ‘ Dows Hill’ he 
stopped, and once more replenished his bag 
with the rough stones which liberally bestrewed 
the pathway, choosing the largest for the pur- 
pose. These he safely conveyed to his master’s 
study, carefully shut the door, and left them. 
The surprise and consternation of the governor 
when, upon inspecting, as he thought, his hafd- 
earned specimens, he found only a heap of use- 
less rubbish—the interrogations he addressed 
to his servant, and the ludicrous answers of 
the negro,—are matters for the imagination to 
dwell upon.” 





Modern Egypt and Thebes; being a Description 
of Egypt, including the information required 
for Travellers in that Country. By Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson, F.R.S., M.R.S.L., &c. &c. 
With Woodcuts and a Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, J. Murray. 

Sir GARDNER WILKINSON’s great work on 
Egypt (as we may justly call it) in 1827 was 
received with the applause due to its vast in- 
formation, placing as it were that interesting 
country distinctly before our eyes, as we had 
travelled all over it, and ascertained its geo- 
graphy, antiquities, and every national pecu- 
liarity. We doubt not but that the publication, 
together with Mr. Lane’s and others, has in- 
duced the numbers who have since visited the 
country to undertake that exploit, and thus 
render more expedient than ever the much 
enlarged and improved guide which we have 
now the pleasure of welcoming. 

The extent, variety, and accuracy, of Sir G. 
Wilkinson’s researches have been so universally 
confessed—he has become so high an authority 
respecting every thing Egyptian—that any com- 
pliment from us would savour almost of imper- 
tinence. We can only echo in our humble 
way the voice of Europe and Asia, when we 
say, that, looking upon his former production 
as leaving us little or nothing to desire, we are 
quite struck by the interesting and important 
additions he has made. We might fill page 
after page with quotations to shew this, and, 
after all, the proof would be most meagre. 
Shall we, then, content ourselves with stating 
that this is truly and completely a sterling and 
standard history of modern Egypt and Thebes, 
which imparts a new lustre to the already so 
popular name ofits critical, learned, and ac- 
complished author ? 





Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots. By L. S. F. 
Buckingham, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
R. Bentley. 

Ir is an excellent sign of a young man, that, 

imbued with a love of literature, he should 

dare to undertake a task like this; and the 
author had the natural example and stimulus 
of a literary father before him: We may also 
observe, that his feelings are all on the right 
side, especially for youth; and that he has 
brought considerable talent to his task. But 
here we must end. After old George Chalmers, 
with all his proofs and documents, and other 
able writers, who have advocated the cause of 

Mary versus Elizabeth, it was not competent 

for zeal alone to produce a new work worthy of * 

the subject. And besides, when we have bad 

Miss Strickland, and part of Prince Labanoff’s 

most important researches, it seems to have 

been a rash thing to-attempt to popularise 
what was already, and had been for two hundred 
years, a popular theme, or to anticipate, if the 








mean, the singing of psalms and hymns over 


away without compunction, and the negro, who 








trial had been made, the extensive researches 
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of the Russian prince. From the latter alone, 
or from some extraorfinary accident, can we 
hope for any fresh information relating to the 
great political and interesting personal events 
connected with the life of Mary Stuart. Mr. 
Fraser Tytler, with all the pains he has be- 
stowed upon it, has done little more than for- 
tify and corroborate preceding friends of the 
unhappy queen. In short, history has been 
canvassed till it must baulk us in this inquiry ; 
and therefore, whilst we laud Mr. Buckingham’s 
attempt, we must say that the spear of Achilles 
was not for his grasp. 


The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, of Great 
Britain and Ireland, including all the Titled 
Classes. Fourth Year. By C. R. Dodd, Esq. 
London, Whittaker and Co. 

Tuts is a variety of the book tribe. It is 
neither an old book, which, like an old friend, 
is the better for age; nor a new book, which, 
like a first passion, we Jove almost the better 
for its imperfections. Mr. Dodd’s volume is 
at once old and new. It is the acquaintance 
of years, consulted whenever occasion required, 
and found to be worthy of confidence; and it is 
also so new-faced, with a careful introduction 
of the latest changes in its multifarious infor- 
mation, that we almost forget our debt to pre- 
ceding years in our approval of the novelty. 
In such productions the acute public (which 
pretends to know the more the less it really 
knows!) is perfectly aware that the critic or 
reviewer sets to work exactly like the tallow- 
chandler, with dips ; and according to the grease 
or fat, the wick is returned likely to enlighten 
the world, or otherwise. Our dips were for- 
tunate, as shewing that the editor had been at- 
tentive to the last moment. The first brought 
up the new bishop of Lichfield, and the second 
Lord (Patrick) Robertson : the first an eminent 
divine, teacher, and scholar; the last a man of 
unbounded wit and humour, and one of the 
finest examples ever afforded, that these en- 
dearing social qualities were not only (as often 
with the silly world they have been held) not 
inconsistent, but admirably combined with legal 
judgment, judicial integrity, fine humane feel- 
ing, and the needful gravity of severe office. 
We are glad of an occasion to remark, how- 
ever shortly,—but the name we have just men- 
tioned, singularly calls it forth,—that stolid 
drudgery and blockheadism does not deserve 
so much homage as it has too generally re- 
ceived ; and that it is a confounded mistake to 
fancy every man capable of a joke, or fit to be 
the admiration of the social circle, thereby in- 
capacitated for the discharge of the highest du- 
ties which man can have to perform. 


The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art. By 
the Editor of “ The Arcana of Science.” 
London, D. Bogue. 1844. 

ConTAINS a somewhat dark engraving of Lie- 

big, and a title-page vignette, which may be 

thought a harrow, were it not for the line un- 
derneath explaining it to be Mr. Babbage’s 
calculating engine: but the facts are not so 
important nor so interesting as those of former 
years. This, we think, in some measure attri- 

butable to a diminution in novelties for 1843, 

but also to a relaxation in editorial research, 

or perhaps to a bewilderment consequent on 
increased sources of information, and hence 

“questionable selection and omission. 

The Insect World, or a brief Outline of the Classi- 
fication, Structure, and Economy, of Insects. 
Pp. 276. London, Bogue. 

One of those little instructive books that can- 

not be too much commended into the hands of 

youthful inquisitors after knowledge. 


Heraldic Illustrations, with explanatory Pedi- 
grees. By John Burke, Esq., and J. B. 
Burke, Esq. London, E. Churton. 

WE have here a splendid volume, comprising 
the armorial bearings of we know not how 
many ancient families, beautifully emblazoned, 
and accompanied by brief pedigrees—all which, 
we presume, must be taken for gospel-truths. 
On one plate we have the arms of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, and Scott: what 
genealogy could add lustre to their names? 
Lloyd, of Plymag, bears a shield of thirty-five 
quarterings—the first being three dead En- 
glishmen’s heads. But the whole work is as 
curious as it is magnificent, and no description 
can convey half so exact an idea of it as five 
minutes’ examination. 


A Memoir of the Life and Writings of the late 
William Taylor, of Norwich, author of “ English 
Synonymes discriminated,” §c. §c. By J. W. 
Robberds, F.G.S. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
Murray. 

Tus biography has been reviewed in much 

detail by the Quarterly, and thus become so 

generally known, that we are not tempted to 
follow in the wake of our great compeer; and 
the less so, because we are inclined to think it 
of more provincial than general consequence. 

The correspondence with Southey, and letters 

from Scott and other distinguished Jiterati, be- 

long indeed to the world of letters, and possess 

a corresponding interest; but there is a large 

balance of rather private and persona! matter, 

which can hardly be valued beyond the sphere 

of friends and the good county of Norfolk. A 

beautiful letter from Dr. R. Gooch on the death 

of his wife is, however, the gem of the collec- 
tion ; and, referring the reader to it, we have 
only to add, that those who love an insight into 
periodical criticism will find a great deal of 
curious intelligence brought out by Mr. Taylor’s 
contributions to the Monthly Review, Monthly 

Magazine, Iris, Critical Review, Annual Review, 

&c., and the letters pro and con relating thereto. 

The Grave of Genius ; a Tale, true yet marvellous. 
By J. O. La Mont. Pp. 23. London, T. 
Strange. 

Tuts is a sad tale, written in a rather ornate 
and ambitious style, of a young Scotsman who 
came to London in search of literary employ- 
ment, failed of becoming even a penny-a-liner, 
was nearly starved, fell into consumption, and 
died. Except some objectionable, coarsely ex- 
pressed, and altogether uncalled-for, flings at 
the aristocracy and privileged classes {many 
of whom, had it been known to them, would 
have stepped forward to save this struggling 
and unfortunate being), the biography of George 
Chisholm is indeed a melancholy picture of 
worth and suffering. The rev. author, by im- 
plication, exalts himself above the hard-hearted 
worldlings who failed to succour him, and even 
records upon his tomb that “ the world could 
neither afford him wealthy patron nor money- 
friend.” Either is rare enough ; but surely such 
an epitaph is in bad taste. 


A Hand-Book for Travellers in Ireland, descrip- 
tive of its Scenery, Towns, Seats, Antiquities, 
§c., with various Statistical Tables, §c. By 
James Fraser, Landscape Gardener, &c. 
Dublin, Curry and Co. 

‘Tue third thousand, corrected and en- 

larged,” and, we think, deservedly popular. 

It is written in a sound, unaffected, and unex- 

aggerated tone: what a guide-book should be, 

not to excite expectations to be disappointed. 

As far as we know the routes, they are correct, 

and accompanied by sufficient information for 
































touring or travelling purposes. 





Letters on American Debts. By the Rev. Sydney 
Smith. Pp. 24. Longman and Co, 
Tuese letters have made noise enough in the 
Old World and the New. They first appeared 
in the Morning Chronicle, and were afterwards 
copied into every newspaper, and especially 
into the Times, which, agreeing cordially with 
the writer in his views, could not help giving 
him personally a little dressing in his own style, 
perhaps because he was not their own corre- 
spondent. In America the theme has been 
taken up forte by the journals; but so many of 
them are of a low character, that it would be 
unfair to ascribe a national sentiment to their 
flimsy equivocations and vulgar diatribes. The 
best and the worst sign which we see of the 
main question itself is, that the quiet, brown- 
clothed repudiators of Pennsylvania say not a 

word upon the subject. Jum is their motto. 


A Treatise on the Culture of the Pine-Apple. By 
Thomas Torbron. Pp. 23. H. Stone. 
LiTeRary men have nothing to do with pine- 
apples but to eat them (when they can) ; but 
that they may deserve to do so, they ought to 
notice Mr. Torbron’s little book. But all we 
have to say is, that warmth, lime, salt, aud 
moisture, are the “ ingredients” in which the 
pine-apple thrives ; and to those who have pits 
to cultivate the fruit there are further directions 
in this small (23-page) volume. Nota bene, we 
should like to know if pine-apples in their na- 
tive state do not grow on stalks, like the flowers 
of hollyhocks? We saw something of the kind 

at Cork. 


The Art of Land-Surveying. By Jahn Quested. 
+ London, Relfe and Fletcher. 

A VERY concise and clever little book, for the 
use of schools. Although there is no fantastic 
attempt at making a royal road to mathematics, 
certainly as much of the abstruse as could be 
has been avoided. The angle and square are 
disposed of in about three pages; when the 
author commences with surveying with the 
chain, and keeping a field-book, which he ex- 
plains with perfect practical knowledge. It 
would, however, have been as well to have de- 
voted rather more space to the introductory 
matter, and the deductions from the forty-second 
problem might have formed part of it; for in- 
stance, the proportions of the squares of the sides 
of a triangle are as important and as easily 
learned as those of opposite angles. 


Second Series of Sunday-Evening Readings. By 
the Rev. Denis Kelly, M.A. Pp. 316. Lon- 
don, Edwards and Hughes; Dublin, Curry. 

An excellent work for young people, impressing 

virtuous sentiments, and correcting many erro- 

neous notions and modes of acting. 


Ambrose Ward, or the Dissenter reclaimed: a 
Tale for the Times. Pp. 238. London, W. J. 
Cleaver. 

Tue title-page proclaims this volume to be 

what it is, one of those fictions intended to sup- 

port the arguments on one side of the religious 
distractions in our day. It is high church, or 
orthodox, and enforces docility and humility 
instead of presumption and self-righteousness. 
Future Days: a Series of Letters to my Pupils: 
Pp. 320. London, Hatchards. 

Tue authoress having been fifteen years en- 

gaged in the task of education, has here endea- 

voured to extend the views of her pupils from 
their early years into their future busy lives. 

It is a sensible well-written volume, and offers 

excellent advice in all the duties which belong 

to the various conditions of woman. Several 
sketches and exemplary stories agreeably re- 
lieve the monotony of abstract instruction, 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Feb, 3.—Prof. Owen “ On the wingless birds 
of New Zealand.” We have already submit- 
ted to our readers particulars of these singular 
struthious birds, of the history of the remains, 
and of their masterly treatment by Prof. Owen ; 
his singular acumen to seize upon the almost 
hidden as well as the salient points for identi- 
fication and classification; his specific division 
of the “ dinornis’”’ (Lit. Gaz. No. 1402), &c. 
We need not, therefore, follow him in his sim- 
ple, clear, and able illustration, but merely 
acknowledge the pleasure we experienced on 
the occasion, and which, we think, must have 
been felt by all present. There are, however, 
two or three contingent circumstances which 
we may record, together with the general clas- 
sification of the subject. One has reference to 
the former existence of the dodo, doubted by 
many, and is a fact of observation by Prof. 
Owen ; another relates to the wingless birds of 
New Zcaland, and is a prediction of his to be 
verified. The subject matter may be classed 
as follows:—1. Modification of structure for 
flight. 2. Recognisable ornithic characters in 
flightless birds —apteryx, its leading peculi- 
arities. [A specimen of this singular bird was 
on the table.] 3. How femur of dinornis re- 
cognisable, and how. to deal with a fossil frag- 
ment. [The fragment first submitted to Prof. 
Owen, and from which he deduced the fact of 
its having belonged to an enormous struthious 
bird, was a piece of a femur, the ends or places 





it highly probable that the existence of the 
wingless birds of New Zealand had reference 
to the edible roots. } 

On the table in the library we observed, 
particularly, two silver medals, of the same 
date we believe, one of which was much tar- 
nished, whilst the other presented its pristine 
purity and beauty. They both appeared to be 
similarly framed and glazed; but the latter, so 
admirably preserved, had been imbedded in 
carbonate of lead, according to a method pro- 
posed by Prof. Faraday. The carbonate of 
lead is the conservative power, taking up from 
the atmospheric air the deleterious matter 
which would otherwise act upon and blacken 
the surface of the silver. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 31.—The president, Mr. Warburton, in 
the chair. ‘The following papers were read :— 
1. “ A vertical section of the strata between 
the chalk and the Wealden on the S.E. coast 
of the Isle of Wight,” by Mr. Simms. The 
thickness of the upper green-sand given in this 
section is 104 feet, that of the galt 146 feet, 
and that of the lower green-sand 754 feet 3 
inches, giving a total thickness of the beds 
beneath the chalk of 1004 feet 3 inches.—2. 
“A report on the British lower green-sand 
fossils in the Society’s collection,” by the cu- 
rator. The species of mollusca enumerated in 
this report, of which there are well-defined 
examples in the society’s cabinets, are 131; of 
radiata and articulata, between 30 and 40. Of 


of joints, the instructive parts, wanting.] 4. | the mollusca 60 are additions to the British 


Confirmation by subsequent bones; species of | 


dinornis, and stature. 5. Case of the dodo. 
{In Savery’s celebrated picture of Orpheus, 
in the collection at the Hague, Prof. Owen 
found in one corner a dodo most exquisitely 
painted; he examined it with his pocket lens, 
and every part was so minutely accurate, that 
it must have been painted from the living 
animal.] 6. Had dinornis wings? [At pre- 


sent the collection contains 19 f 12 tibia, | 
Sp pe ers sn alias |dicherry beds appear, from the evidence af- 


|forded by their organic remains, to belong to 
. | the lowest part of the lower green-sand ; whilst 


7 tarsi, and 2 toe-bones, but no wing-bones. 
There is no species of birds destitute of an 
of the four locomotive members characterisin 
the vertebrata, as there is in mammalia, for 
example, in the instance of the whale, where 


green-sand fauna, mostly discovered within the 
last twelve months. Half of this number are 
new species.—3. ‘‘ A report on the collections 


| of fossils from southern India, presented to the 
| society by Mr. Kaye and the Rev. Mr. Eger- 


ton,” by the curator. The species from the 
beds discovered by Mr. Kaye at Pondicherry, 


| with a few exceptions, are new. Among those 


from Verdachellum and Trinconopoly are seve- 
ral well-known green-sand fossils. The Pon- 


those at Verdachellum and Trinconopoly may 


| be referred to the upper green-sand. In this 


the posterior members are wanting; or in the | report 156 new species of mollusca are de- 


case of serpents in the class reptilia, and of 
eels in the class of fishes. The apteryx even 
possesses rudimental wings. 
thinks, with confidence, that some day the 
wing-bones of the dinornis will be found, and 
be of intermediate size between those of the 


apteryx and the ostrich.] 7. Ornithicnites. | 


8. Geographical distribution. [The ostrich, 
cassowary, and rhea, are confined respectively 
to narrow limits of Africa, Asia, and South 
America: the emeu is peculiar to Australia : 
the dodo was known only in the Isle of 
Rodriguez: the dinornis appears to have 
existed no where but in New Zealand; and 
why, botanists, perhaps, assist to disclose. 
They find in those islands an enormous deve- 
lopment of ferns, the roots of some of them 
rich in farinaceous matter, sufficient, indeed, 
to ensure a constant source of subsistence to 
man: the natives prepare food from them. Now, 
looking at the structure of the dinornis, one 
thing is evident, that the ankle was constructed 
for scratching up, like the leg of gallinaceous 
birds. Again, there are proofs of a modifica- 
tion of the neck and back bones, similarly to 
that of the apteryx, the muscles of whose neck 
act on the head like a hammer to drive its long 
beak into the earth. And Prof. Owen thinks 


And Prof. Owen | 





| scribed and named.—4. “ On the European 


equivalents of the Permian system, with a ge- 
neral view and table of its organic contents,” 
by Mr. Murchison and M. de Verneuil. The 
chief objects of this paper are: Ist, to sustain 
Mr. Murchison’s original opinion, that the 
Roht-todte liegende forms the true base of the 
Permian system; 2d, to point out the equiva- 
lents in western Europe of the Russian series 
of this age, and to extend the upper palzozoic 
rocks, so as to embrace the lower part of the 
bunter sandstein; 3d, to analyse the flora and 
fauna, shewing that, whilst connected down- 
wards with the carboniferous rocks, they were 
entirely dissimilar from those of the overlying 
trias; and, lastly, to vindicate the use of the 
collective word permian, and its application to 
a recently published map of England, as de- 
rived from a group of strata never previously 
united through their geological relations and 
organic remains. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 15.—The president in the chair. Read: 
1. “ On the heat disengaged in combinations, 
part 2,” by Mr. Graham. The solution of 
sulphate of magnesia in water containing an 
equivalent of nitric and hydrochloric acids is 





attended with the same fall of temperature, 
and that twice as great as in pure water. The 
solutions of other sulphates, chlorides, and ni- 
trates, in acids, was also examined, and found 
to indicate various combinations and decom- 
positions occurring on mixture. No percept- 
ible change of temperature occurred in the 
formation of a double sulphate of magnesia and 
potash, nor of alum. In the formation, how- 
ever, of a double salt which is more soluble 
than its constituents, such as sal alembroth, 
there is a sensible disengagement of heat. The 
heat disengaged in the neutralisation of bichro- 
mate of potash by hydrate of potash is 8-96 deg. 
of Fah.; in the neutralisation of acetic acid, 
10°34 deg.; of oxalic, 10°48 deg. The heat 
disengaged in the formation of binoxalate of 
potash is 8°28 deg.; in saturating the acid of 
that salt, 12°40 deg. ; in the formation of qua- 
droxalate of potash, 10°56 deg. The heat from 
the addition of a single equivalent of hydrate 
of potash to arsenic acid is 10°20 deg.; to phos- 
phoric acid, 10‘00deg. In the progressive neu- 
tralisation of each of these acids, which are 
tribasic, by three equivalents of hydrate of 
potash, the proportion of heat evolved by the 
different equivalents of alkali was as follows : 
Arsenic acid. Phosphoric acid. 
By first K.0. . . 10°20deg. > 
By second K.O.. 810 ,, 
By third K.O, 


588 |, 


24:18 

2. * Note on a means of preserving the 
crystals of salts as permanent objects for micros 
scope,” by Mr. R. Warington. In.sonie in- 
vestigations of crystals by polarised light under 
the microscope, it was found by the author to 
be necessary to render these permanent, so 
that the same individual crystal could be re- 
examined, the investigation continued, and ad- 
ditional observations made. This was the more 
desirable from the extreme difficulty of obtain- 
ing perfect and isolated subjects, and the ra- 
pidity with which many of these underwent 
alteration by exposure to the air. The best 
medium for this purpose, after several trials, 
was found to be castor-oil which had been 
filtered cold, and which did not deposit stearine 
or solid matter when submitted to a low tem- 
perature. The salt, when obtained fit for the 
observer’s purpose, is to be carefully covered 
with this medium, a piece of very thin glass 
superposed, the mass of oil removed, and the 
edges covered with a varnish of shell-lac in 
spirits of wine: in this way a permanent cell 
is constructed, and the object may be preserved 
for any length of time. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


February 6th.—The president in the chair. 
The first paper, by Mr. S. B. Moody, des 
scribed a water-wheel constructed by Mr. 
W. Fairbairn, from the designs of Mr. B. 
Albano, and erected at the flax-mills in Lom- 


bardy. The chief peculiarities of this wheel 
consisted in the introduction of the tension- 
principle for the arms, and the ventilation- 
principle for the buckets, whereby the weight 
was diminished, and the effective power of the 
wheel increased.—A description of a water- 
meter, by Mr. P. Carmichael, was then read. 
The mode of operation of this meter, which 
was attached to the feed-pumps of three steam- 
boilers, supplying an 80-horse engine, was thus 
described :—As the water proceeds through the 
discharge-valve, the float sinks, until it comes 
in contact with a detent or catch attached to 
a rod, which is suspended from a lever; this 
moves round a spanner and pendulum until it 
passes the centre of gravity, when the pendu- 
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lum falls, and strikes a spanner, which shuts 
the discharge-valve and opens the inlet-valve 
from the reservoir to the closed box which 
supplies the boiler; a dial, the hand of which 
was acted upon by the spanner, indicated the 
number of times of the emptying of the reser- 
voir; and it was stated that the action of the 
machine was very correct.—Dr. Roth’s auto- 
maton calculator was exhibited, and its action 
explained by Mr. Wertheimber. He gave a 
short review of the various attempts at con- 
structing calculating- machines, noticing the 
Roman abacus; the calculating boxes of the 
Chinese and of the Russians; the sevéral classes 
of instruments invented by Napier, in 1617; 
by Perrault and others, in 1720 and subse- 
quently; the slide-rule, invented by Michael 
Scheffelt of Ulm, in 1699; the more important 
machines attempted by Pascal, in 1640; by 
Moreland, in 1673; by Gersten and by Leib- 
nitz, which were submitted to the Royal So- 
ciety in London, and the Académie de Sci 

in Paris. He then mentioned the machine of 
Mr. Babbage, the finished part of which, form- 
ing tables of progression up to five figures, is 
in the Museum of King’s College, London. 
The principle of Dr. Roth’s machine had been 
adopted as counters for rotary or reciprocating 
machines; and they appeared, from the com- 
pactness of their form and their regularity of 
action, to be well adapted for the purpose.—A 
collection of specimens were exhibited of a new 
material for architectural decoration; it was 
termed the ‘‘ cannabic composition,” and was 
stated to be composed of hemp with a resinous 
mixture, which, after a careful preparation in 
sheets, was forced by powerful presses into 
metal moulds, producing very sharp ornaments 
in high relief. The ornaments were stated to 
be so hard as to bear a blow of a hammer; 
they were very light and elastic, resisting the 
action of heat or cold, and of water, without 
change of form. Mr. Ponsonby explained that 
the specimens were capable of being bronzed, 
gilt, or painted, so as to produce an excellent 
effect for ceilings and other internal decora- 
tions. 

A similar communication was made to the 
Society of Arts on the 7th of Feb., whence it 
appeared that the “composition” had been 
used in France for roofs and buckets. 

The following papers were announced to be 
read at the next meeting of the Institution :— 
“ Results of experiments on a vessel called the 
* Liverpool screw,’ titted with Grantham’s patent 
engine and screw-propeller,” by J. Grantham ; 
‘‘ Description of a bridge across the river Shan- 
non at Portumna,” by T. Rhodes ; “‘ Description 
of an hydraulic traversing frame at the Bristol 
terminus of the Great Western Railway,” by 
A. J. Dodson. 





PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Feb. 3, 1844. 
Academy of Sciences: sitting of 29th January.— 
The paper of chief general interest read was 
by MM. Flandin and Danger on poisoning with 
lead; also their views as to the absorption and 
localisation of poisons. Their conclusions are: 
1. That no lead exists in the normal state of 
the human body. 2. That the symptoms of 
poisoning by lead have a peculiar character. 
3. If death has been the immediate effect of 
administering the poison, lead may be detected 
in the body as readily as arsenic, antimony, or 
copper, and in the stomach, liver, spleen, kid- 
neys, and lungs, but not in the blood, heart, 
brain, or muscles. The proportion ofa hun- 
dred-thousandth may be detected: from 48 to 
60 grammes of the liver are sufficient to operate 





upon. 4. Their process for lead, as well as for 
arsenic, antimony, and copper, is to carbonise 
the animal matter with sulphuric acid, to sub- 
mit the charred matter even to a red heat, to 
take it up again with hydrochloric acid, then 
with water, and to treat the liquid with the 
proper tests for lead. 5. Differently to copper, 
lead absorbed is eliminated by reinal secretion. 
6. When poisoning is produced by the skin, 
absorption, or the transport of the poisonous 
element, is chiefly effected by the superficial 
blood and lymph vessels. LExhaled into the 
digestive organs by a kind of insensible per- 
spiration, the poison is rejected in the ordinary 
ways, as though it had been in the first instance 
introduced into the stomach. 7. In medico- 
legal inquiries certain organs, and not indiffe- 
rently all parts of the body, should be examined. 
Preference ought to be given to the liver. In 
ordinary cases the tenth part of this organ (about 
500 grammes) is sufficient to operate upon. 

M. Faye communicated the elements, calcu- 
lated by him, of the orbit of the last comet. 
According to his results its revolution is com- 
pleted in seven years and two-tenths. 

French Antiquarian Intelligence.-—The minis- 


ter of the interior has issued a circular to the | * 


prefects of departments, enjoining them not to 
allow plaster-casts to be taken of sculptured 
work in any public monument under their 
control without especial authorisation; it hav- 
ing been found that much damage has been 
caused by careless persons in operations of this 
nature. The method of copying inscriptions 
and incised work by rubbings is now widely 
practised in France, though introduced there 
only two years ago by one of the English cor- 
respondents of the Comité Historique. The 
French method of using strong unsized paper, 
wetted and impressed into the cavities of in- 
scriptions, &c., by means ofa fine-haired brush, 
is also practised, and in some cases it is a bet- 
ter method than the former. The only objec- 
tion to it is the length of time it requires, and 
perhaps its want of portability. It applies, 
however, to objects in low relief much better 
than the black-lead method. We have seen a 
beautiful series of Greek medieval inscriptions 
and sculptures thus copied, and brought home 
by Messrs. Didron and Durand when they vi- 
sited that country. —The Comité Historique 
has loudly declared itself against the practice 
of putting up the dial-plates of clocks on the 
fronts of medieval churches. Innumerable in- 
stances have occurred in which the fine effect 
of a front of the 13th or 14th centuries has 
been much spoiled by an inappropriate appen- 
dix of this kind. ‘‘ Clocks,” the Comité ob- 
serve, ‘‘are better suited to the fronts of 
town-halls and mayories than to ecclesiastical 
buildings.” It would be a desirable thing if 
the old peals of bells could be re-established in 
all the churches of France ;—in this respect at 
least, though the buildings of England are de- 
ficient in others, the churches have a title to 
superiority—M. Dupasquier, professor of ar- 
chitecture at the Ecole la Martiniére at Lyons, 
has opened a class for workmen (masons, 
sculptors, carpenters, smiths, &c.) who are de- 
sirous of studying the works of art and the me- 
thods of the middle ages. It is well attended. 
—The epitaph of an Englishman, named An- 
drew Young (ob. 1657), has been lately disco- 
vered under the whitewash of the church of 
Notre Dame at Calais.—In the church of Saint 
Blaise at Arles there have been recently brought 
to light a quantity of small earthenware horns 
and pots placed in the wall of one of the com- 
partments of the nave for acoustic purposes; 
they date back to about 1280. Numerous 





churches in Spain have been observed by Ba- 
ron Taylor to have their vaultings formed of 
various kinds of pottery; and abundant spe- 
cimens have been deposited by him in the Ce- 
ramic Museum at Sévres.—A cast of the scull 
of Jean sans Peur, duke of Burgundy, has been 
presented to the Comité Historique. The scull 
was found in 1841 in the church of St. Benigne 
at Dijon, and bore the traces of the death- 
wound inflicted on the duke at the fatal bridge 
of Montereau.k—A Gaelic tomb has been lately 
laid open near Louviers in Normandy. Under 
a large Druidic stone was found a number of 
skeletons arranged as the radii of acircle, with 
the feet inwards. Along with them were a 
small axe-head in jade, a bone-handle fitted 
for a wooden one of larger size, and a bone 
hammer.—The cathedral church of Noyon and 
the churches at Laon and Chalons sur Marne 
are stated to be exceedingly rich in incised 
slabs and sepulchral monuments of all kinds. 
A notice on those of Noyon (extending in a 
series from the 13th to the end of the 18th cen- 
tury) has been drawn up by one of the members 
of the ecclesiastical seminary at Beauvais. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


EGYPT. 
MOST IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

WE rejoice to announce the most important 
discovery which has probably ever yet been 
made in the records and literature of ancient 
Egypt. Every reader is acquainted with the 
history of the celebrated Rosetta Stone, and 
the happy surmise of Dr. Young, that the tri- 
lingual inscriptions on that interesting monu- 
ment were three versions of the same subject. 
Following out this idea, mutilated as all the 
Egyptian part of the stone is, he found that 
what remained and could be deciphered was iden- 
tical with the Greek text. Hence our grand key 
to the translation of the hieroglyphic characters 
and hieratic writings found among the relics of 
Egypt, on rocks, on the walls of buildings of 
every kind, on mummy-cases, and on papyri; 
and it is evident that whatever could extend or 
add to this key must be of the utmost value. 

It was interpreted that the Rosetta inscrip- 
tion had also been set up in other temples; and 
the learned expressed a hope that in the course 
of time one or more of them might reward the 
research of zealous antiquaries. That hope 
has been fulfilled. Dr. Lepsius has discovered 
another copy of the Rosetta inscription at Meroe!!! 
The hieroglyphic portion is unusually perfect, 
and so we are informed is the other Egyptian 
writing. Now, then, the three legends may 
be compared throughout; and we hesitate not 
to say that this is likely to create a great revo- 
lution, by a vast accession to our means of 
knowledge, in the literature and history of the 
country so truly called the cradle of man- 
kind. It is a gratifying circumstance that 
the noble expedition of the king of Prussia 
should have met with this return. Copies of 
the inscription have, we understand, been made 
for Berlin; but the main fact was communi- 
cated by letter to his excellency the Chevalier 
Bunsen, the Prussian minister in London. 

We believe that Dr. Lepsius is directed com- 
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pletely to explore all this upper division of the 
country, and will not revisit Cairo till that is 
accomplished, probably about April. After some 
repose the Expedition will proceed to Syria to 
examine the Egyptian inscriptions there; and 
from what has already transpired, there can be 
no doubt but that an extraordinary new light 
will be thrown over the old world by this royally 
liberal, auspicious, and fortunate effort. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Feb. 3.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the chair. The 
paper ‘‘ On the cave-temples of India,” by Mr. 
J. Fergusson, was concluded. This gentleman, 
who traversed a great part of India as an artist 
and antiquarian, has had advantages which have 
fallen to the lot of few in examining these 
mysterious relics of antiquity; and though he 
modestly disclaims all pretensions to the know- 
ledge of Indian learning and literature, which 
some of those have enjoyed who have visited 
these temples, he is the only person who has 
investigated them with the sole purpose of as- 
certaining their age and object, and who has 
been able to give them his undivided atten- 
tion; whereas other describers have visited 
them incidentally, while travelling on their 
usual avocations. He may also boast of see- 
ing a larger number of them than any other 
traveller, very few having escaped his re- 
search. 

If it were possible to render intelligible 
the descriptions detailed in this very interest- 
ing paper without the architectural plans laid 
on the Society’s table, our limits would pre- 
clude our doing so; but this is the less to be 
lamented, as several of these extraordinary ex- 
cavations have been already described by others. 
It will be more interesting to give the classifi- 
cation which Mr. Fergusson’s extensive obser- 
vations have. enabled him to make of these 
caverns, and his conclusions on their chrono- 
logical succession and antiquity, which he 
brings down very low, compared with the ex- 
travagant assumptions of those who have placed 
them, in this respect, above the oldest temples 
of Egypt. Mr. Fergusson divides all the cave- 
temples of India into five classes. The first 
or most ancient of these he terms the vihara, 
or monastic caverns. ‘These, though one in 
object and arrangement, are very various in 
execution. In the simplest instances they are 
natural caverns somewhat enlarged and im- 
proved by art; in more elaborate examples 
they are extended to a square cell, with a 
porch; and lastly, to an extensive hall, sup- 
ported by massy columns, surrounded by 
cells for the abode of.the priest, and having 
opposite the entrance a deep recess or sanctu- 
ary, in which are usually placed statues of 
Buddha and his attendants. By far the majo- 
rity of Buddhist excavations are of this class; 
and the most splendid of these are at Ajanta: 
there are also fine specimens at Ellora and Sal- 
Sette. 

The second class is that of the chaitya 
caves. These are the temples of the Buddhists ; 
and one, at least, is attached to every set of 
caves in India. The plan and arrangement of 
all these is exactly alike; and, unlike the 
viharas, the oldest differ in nothing from the 
most modern, except in size. They have all 
an external porch, an internal gallery over the 
entrance, and a nave or centre aisle, at least 
twice as long as broad, covered bya vault, with 
a semi-dome over a chaitya, or daghope. The 
whole interior is surrounded by a narrow aisle, 





separated from the nave by massy columns, and 
roofed. The most perfect chaitya cave in India, 
and in Mr. Fergusson’s opinion the most an- 
cient, is that at Carlee. 

These two classes comprise the Buddhist 
caves. The third class are the Brahmanical 
caves. These are copies of Buddhist viharas, 
and, until closely examined, appear as though 
they were Buddhist caves appropriated to Brah- 
manical use. A nearer acquaintance, however, 
shews much difference in detail. They are, 
moreover, never surrounded by cells, the mon- 
astic state not being adopted by the Brahmans ; 
and the walls are sculptured, and never painted, 
as in the vihara caves. The finest specimens 
are at Ellora and Elephanta. 

The fourth class are not properly caves : they 
are imitations of built temples; and as the rock 
they are cut from is usually higher than the 
temple itself, they look as though they were 
built in pits. Thus they can never be properly 
seen, and have an insignificant appearance. 
They are in worse taste than either of the 
classes mentioned, although of considerable in- 
terest to the antiquarian. The far-famed Ky- 
las at Ellora is of this class. 

The fifth class are the jeina caves, which, 
unless it comprehends the /ndra Subha group 
at Elloraa—a matter of some uncertainty,— 
contains but few specimens, and these of small 
importance. They consist of a number of col- 
losal figures cut in the rock, and sometimes, 
but not always, with a screen left standing be- 
fore, thus constituting a chamber. The sculp- 
ture is rude, and in bad taste. 

In connexion with the subject, Mr. Fergus- 
son made some remarks on the religions of 
India. He is of opinion that previous to the 
appearance of Sakya Muni, in the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ, there existed in India a 
Brahmanical religion, a sort of fire-worship, 
very different from modern Brahmanism; and 
that, contemporary with it, there was a Budd- 
histical religion, differing but little from it. 
Kings and people went from one to the other 
without difficulty or excitement; and in the 
descriptions left by the Greeks, and in native 
records, we find it difficult to distinguish be- 
tween them. He is also of opinion that, from 
the period of Asoka, B.c. 250, to the fifth cen- 
tury of our era, Buddhism was the prevailing 
faith of Northern India, while Brahmanism 
ruled in the south; and that during this parti- 
cipation of territory that polytheistic Brahman- 
ism was elaborated which now prevails through- 
out India. He concludes that the earliest cave- 
diggers of India were Buddhists, who were | 
afterwards imitated by the Brahmans; and as | 
to their antiquity, that none are so old as the 
date of Asoka. Mr. Fergusson finished by de- 
ploring the continued destruction of these re- 
mains, and more particularly of the paintings, 
from the injuries of the climate, from their in- 
crustation by the soot from the native cooking- 
fires, and by th@ more destructive propensities 
of European curiosity-fanciers, who seldom visit 
a temple without carrying off a head or two, 
picked out of the wall, which is usually crushed 
to powder before reaching its destination. 

These observations elicited from the meeting 
a resolution to use all possible means to get 
copies made of some of these paintings, and es- 
pecially those of Ajanta, which were more par- 
ticularly alluded to by Mr. Fergusson. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Jan. 25.—Mr. Hallam in the chair. Mr. Way 
exhibited a lithographic engraving, printed in 





colours, of the monumental tablet of Geoffrey 


Plantagenet at Mans. Mr. Rogers exhibited a 
small Etruscan sacrificial implement of bronze, 
resembling a fire-tongs. Mr. Way exhibited 
an original lease made to Sir William Cecil of 
the ground in Covent Garden on which Burgh- 
ley House was subsequently built. Sir H. Ellis 
read three historical documents, copied from 
manuscripts in the British Museum, of the time 
of Elizabeth and James I. : 

Feb. 1.—Mr. Amyot in the chair. Mr. Way 
exhibited some specimens of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, printed from a set of movable types 
(upwards of 500 in number) by the house of 
Didot of Paris. Mr. Richardson exhibited 
drawings of a stone rood-screen, with an hour- 
glass and frame still attached to the pulpit, in 
Compton Bassett church, Wilts. The screen 
is a beautiful specimen of the late perpendicu- 
lar Gothic. They were accompanied by a draw- 
ing of the font at Yatesbury church, in the 
same county, a curious and rich specimen of 
the ornamental style of the end of the twelfth 
century. Mr. Way exhibited a rubbing of a 
fine and interesting monumental brass from 
the church of All Hallows, Barking. Mr. R. 
Smith communicated a drawing and descrip- 
tion of an early monumental slab of granite 
found on the cliff of Carnsew, in Cornwall. It 
bears an inscription, slightly damaged, which is 
as follows, and appears to commemorate two 
persons : 

hic 
CEMY 
REQVIEVII (? T) 


CVNAIDO 

HIC 

TVMVLO 

IACIT 

VIXITAN 

. NOS 

XXXIII. 
Dr. Bromet exhibited some drawings of Newark 
Priory in Surrey, and a few antiquities lately 
discovered there; among which were an in- 
scribed thumb-ring, the matrix of a seal, and 
two enamelled armorial badges, supposed by 
the doctor to have been worn by the retainers 
of the personages whose arms they bear. Sir 
H. Ellis read copies of minutes of the privy 
council, from the 32d to the 34th Henry VIII. 

In our last report of the Society of Antiqua- 

ries, we stated erroneously that Mr. Way had 
exhibited drawings of encaustic tiles from Great 
Malvern: they were prints of these tiles, taken 
from Mr. J. G. Nichols’s Specimens of En- 
caustic Tiles, of which we have lately given a 
favourable opinion, and placed so as to shew 
the manner in which they were formerly ar- 
ranged on the walls of the church. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 


Monday.—Geographical, 8% v.m.; Medical, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 844 p.m.; Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m.; Zoological, 8% P.M. 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. ; Graphic, 8 P.M. 5 
Pharmaceutical, 9 r.m.; Ethnological, 8 v.m. 
Thursday. — Royal, 8% Pp.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. ; 
Microscopical (anniversary meeting), 7 P.M. 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 r.a.; Geological (an- 
niversary meeting), 1 P.M. 
. Saturday. — Asiatic, 2 p.M.; Westminster Medical, 
P.M. 





FINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISH GALLERY. 
WE regret to see rather too many of the de- 
serving productions of our native school again 


in a public exhibition. It is a poor sign of the 
fortunes of the fine arts when works of genius 
and merit are thus left on the hands of the 
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artists. We will, however, run through the 
catalogue of 427 paintings, besides nine pieces 
of sculpture, and note, as our use and wont 
have been, what are most observable. 

No. 1 is a fine richly coloured Study of a 
head, by W. Etty, R.A.; and the same accom- 
plished academician has also enriched the gal- 
lery with 35, Sleeping Nymphs and Satyr, a bold 
and masterly performance; and 225, a stern 
bearded Warrior of the Olden Time. — 

No. 3. Fruit, by G. Lance; 17, a Mallard, by 
the same: perfect in this class of art. 279, isa 
Lady in Waiting, time of Louis XV., carrying 
a magnificent show of service for the sumptu- 
ous table; and 327, 333, Fruit, are two admir- 
able pieces. But the most ambitious of all, 
and most striking, is Life and Death—dead carp 
and living gold fish in a globular vessel, drawn 
and coloured as if by Nature herself. 

No. 11. Hungarian Market-Giris, a pleasant 
foreign scene, agreeable in costume, by J. Zeit- 
ter. 

No. 12. Interior of Roslyn Chapel. D. Ro- 
berts, R.A.—Let us look on this again. It is 
a delicious representation of the picturesque 
and interesting ancient chapel of Roslyn, the 
haunt of every Scottish tourist and pilgrim to 
the shrine of the beautiful. But at this mo- 
ment it is more interesting than ever, for 
Vandal hands are, or have been, employed in 
“restoring and improving it.’? Mr. Itoberts has 
exerted himself, we fear in vain, through the 
Edinburgh press, in endeavouring to avert this 
sacrilege from one of the most charming re- 
mains of Gothic architecture in our island. We 
know not exactly what the spoilers have done; 
but if it be possible to raise a voice yet in time 
to save what is left untouched, we trust that 
these remarks may find their way to the proper 
quarter. 

No. 13. Cleopatra. Mrs. W. Carpenter.—Very 
fair for the “ dark-browed queen of Egypt ;’’ 
but a fine subject, and treated with skill and 
effect. 

No, 15. Mr. Patten’s Dante, §c., exhibited at 
the last R.A. show, but now seen here to more 
advantage. 

No. 16. Landscape, Cornwall. H. Bright.—A 
very sweet bit of scenery; the fore-ground, 
middle-ground, and sky, equally well painted, 
and in harmony. Nos. 2, 95, 155, 160, 251, and 
332, chiefly in Cornwall and Devon, are all 
agreeable works by the same, and do credit to 
his taste in selecting, and his pencil in execut- 
ing, natural beauties. 

No. 18. Contrary Winds. T. Webster, A.R.A. 
—A clever and pleasing example of familiar life. 
Four children are blowing a tiny vessel in a 
tub of water in different directions, whilst an 
aged female sits by industriously occupied. It 
is one of those performances which always gra- 
tify the spectator, and, at the same time, highly 
meritorious as a work of art. 

No. 25. Retirement. F. Stone.—A well-toned 
and graceful female figure, replete with delicacy 
and expression. It is in Mr. Stone’s best man- 
ner. 

No. 32. Sancho’s Letter to his Wife, A. Egg, 
proves him to be one of the most rising artists 
of the day—if we ought not, indeed, rather 
say, “ risen artist.” The subject is charmingly 
treated, in the style of Maclise. Sancho, with 
his reflection in the glass, is in excellent cha- 
racter; and the duchess and her pretty com- 
panions and attendants are disposed with great 
judgment, and well contrasted in feeling and 
colouring. One laughing girl in the centre is 
delightfully arch. No. 294. Gil Blas, and by 
the same, is also a good picture, but not so high 
an effort as the other. 





No. 36. The Brook, J. Creswick, A.R.A. to- 
gether with 68 and 372, are sweet specimens of 
his landscapes ; the latter was, if we remember 
rightly, in the Royal Academy exhibition, and 
is the very soul of repose and quietude. The 
rocks are nature itself. 

No. 48. Féte de Mariage. F. Goodall.—Still 
going on successfully, we have here an exceed- 
ingly characteristic production. The whole 
scene is animated, and completely French. The 
bride listening to the old man’s counsels is hap- 
pily imagined ; and the gaily attired bridegroom 
not unworthy of his blooming and blushing 
mate. The air and gestures of all the numer- 
ous group are true to circumstances, and hon- 
ourable to Mr. Goodall’s talents. No. 375. 
Interior of a Cottage, North Wales, also pleasing 
and well painted. 

Nos. 47, 52, 124, 328, 334, Views and Sketches, 
by F. R. Lee, R.A.—All sweet examples of his 
art. They adorn the gallery. 

No. 59. A fine study of Old Houses, from Na- 
ture. By J. R. Walker.—The painting is of 
large size, but the canvass ably filled, and the 
general effect exceedingly pleasing. 

No. 75. Tasso reciting to the Princess Eleonora. 
H. Fradelle.—With a good deal of affectation, 
particularly in the attitude of the poet, there is 
also a good deal of cleverness in this subject. 
The countenance of the princess is expressive, 
and the dresses and accessories well coloured. 

No. 89. Wreck of a Sloop, §c. E. W. Cooke. 
—We never saw a wreck painted in a manner 
superior to this—the vessel is actually starting 
her timbers and breaking to pieces. Mr. Cooke 
is truly one of the chief ornaments of the exhi- 
bition. 105 is a delightful river-scene, the 
Thames, with Foreign Vessels; and 130, Squall 
at Sea, 205, Dutch Boats in a Calm, and 212, 
another sea-piece, are all worthy of his pencil. 
The smaller subjects are executed in the finest 
style. 205, for instance, is a perfect sunshine, 
lucidly transparent and delighting to look upon. 

No. 92. Brunetta and Phillis (from the Spec- 
tator), J. Gilbert; 357, Lady in the Robbers’ 
Cave (Gil Blas.)—The first of these in particular 
marks a rapid advance in this artist, who has 
only, we think, been an exhibitor for four or 
five vears. He has caught the characters of 
his chosen authors with great skill, and embo- 
died them faithfully for the eye, as they were 
previously conceived by the mind. His pencil 
is also free, and his general effect graphic. 

No. 111. Aqua Cetosa. W. Scrope.—A view 
near Rome sweetly executed. The subject well 
chosen, and the handling equal to it. 

No. 118. Calypse’s Grotto. F. Danby, A.R.A. 
—Seen before ; but what a wonder for effect of 
light, and how sublime altogether! The two 
gleams of light below the goddess’s left arm 
appear to us to be quite miraculous. 

No. 145. A Veteran of the Angle. J. Inskipp. 
—Another of the Eyes of the exhibition, ad- 
mirable in all its parts. The punt and water— 
the former fastened by pole in the clear trans- 
parent medium—are truth. But the old man 
fishing, watching his float as if the wealth of 
nations depended on its bobbing down, and 
seeming to have no object in the world but to 
gratify the ruling passion for a nibble, is as 
genuine a piece of character as could be ima- 
gined. The contrast of his attendant boy adds 
greatly to the efficacy of the delineation. Mr. 
Inskipp has also 247, Interruption—a girl about 
to wash her neck huddling up her dress. It is 
full of naiveté; and the accessories, the ewer 
and basin, and the key hanging on the wall, 
are done to perfection. 

No. 51. Evening ; 166. A Cattle-Shed. T. S. 
Cooper.—The first a calm bit of landscape, the 





last a cattle-piece of a high order of merit. The 
buffalo, cows, and ducks, are all painted with 
singular accuracy; and the general disposition 
of the animals and rude architecture of the shed 
are in excellent keeping. 





THE DRAMA. 


Haymarket.—A smart and entertaining piece 
was produced here on Monday with complete 
success. It is called Used up, and is taken 
from the French. We believe it is the child 
of several parents, M. Boursicault, Mr. C. 
Mathews, &c. The latter plays the principal 
part with great liveliness and spirit. He is a 
baronet ennuyed to lethargy for want of ex- 
citement: almost marries (Mrs. Humby) a 
vulgar person merely for a change; but is re- 
served for a better fate by a pretended death 
and the re-appearance of the lady’s husband, 
supposed to be dead, in the likeness ofa black- 
smith (Mr. Howes). The second act languishes 
a little; but the whole supplies a fund of amuse- 
ment which will not be soon used up. 

Adelphi.—Mr. Dickens's Christmas Carol has 
been dramatised here by Mr. Stirling; and, 
well supported by O. Smith as Scrooge, and 
Wright as Bob Cratchett, gives high satisfac- 
tion to the Adelphi audiences, 

Lyceum.—Romeo and Juliet was produced on 
Monday, and proved, as we anticipated, a com- 
plete failure, with the exception of the Juliet of 
Miss Angell, whose performance, if not quite 
up, came very near to the standard. It must 
have been most trying to her to have been so 
totally unsupported ; and we attribute a kind of 
level unimpassioned delineation to such draw- 
back, rather than to a want of just appreciation 
of the part. She is assuredly clever, earnest, 
and a very pleasing actress. Mr. Wentworth 
was Romeo, and Mr. Tuckett Mercutio. 


Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall.—On 
Friday this society performed Handel's oratorio 


of Jephtha to a crowded audience. The whole 
was executed with great spirit, and shewed the 
careful and judicious labour bestowed by the 
conductor upon his forces, The choruses were 
given with precision and excellent effect, and 
in some instances, we think, improved by being 
sung not so ‘‘slow”’ as they have usually been 
heard at the ancient concerts and elsewhere. 
The great feature of the evening, however, was 
Braham’s singing, with which we were most 
agreeably surprised. Remembering Sinclair 
and some others who have “sung not wisely 
but too Jong,” we had certain misgivings about 
our “great tenor,” especially as in this oratorio 
fall to his lot some of those splendid master- 
pieces of his early days which must for ever be 
linked with his name. But on Friday, though 
here and there a note told of coming age, his 
recitatives displayed the same majestic power 
as of yore; while “ Deeper and deeper still” 
was once more poured forth with all that pas- 
sion and pathos which has ever elevated Bra- 
ham so far above other singers. ‘“ Waft her, 
angels” (which he transposed from G to F, as he 
did also one of his recitatives) was an equally 
beautiful effort of “‘ the old man eloquent ;” and 
his entire performance led us to hope that some 
of our younger singers would yet earnestly 
emulate his success—one great secret of which 
has been, we suspect, that he devotes his mind 
not only to the notes of the music, but to the 
thoughts of the author. We have only to add, 
that Mr. Phillips, Miss Rainforth, and Miss 
Poole, executed their portions with great feel- 
ing, and that Miss Towers in “ Happy Iphis” 
did credit to her master (Sir G. Smart), and 
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gave good promise of future eminence. The 
instrumentalists acquitted themselves admir- 
ably ; and we may remark that the parts for 
the wind-instruments introduced into the score 
(by Mr. Perry we believe) are deserving of 
commendatory mention. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SWEET ANNE PAGE. 


The words adapted from the sonnet of Shakspeare, 
entitled “ A Complaint for his Lover’s Absence,” 
and introduced as a song by Fenton in the comedy 
of The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Wir thee fair summer's joys appear, 
Sweet Anne Page! 
But thou away, dread winter's near, 
Sweet Anne Page! 
And all around is dark and drear; 
The leaves look pale, and shepherds mourn, 
All nature — till you return, 
Sweet Anne Page! 


When April’s glories shine on me, 
weet Anne Page! 
And violets bloom, ah, none I see, 
Sweet Anne Page ! 
But sweets or colours stolen from thee ; 
Yet though ’tis winter thou away, 
Still these, thy shadows, make it May, 
Sweet Anne Page! 


Carmen Latiné redditum. 
*O tecum properant wstatis gaudia, virgo, 
At brumalis hyems, te fugiente, redit. 
Deliciw nostra! tum nos premit undique luctus, 
Et latet obscura condita nube dies. 
Pallescunt frondes, dum tendit ovilia pastor 
Pro reditu luget, tota dolore labant! 


Cim mihi resplendent in verno tempore soles, 
Ac viole florent, lumina cecat amor! 

Candida, sola tui fragrantia sparsa per auras, 
Atque rose nitida raptus ab ore color; 

Nunc immitis hyems, te non redeunte, videtur, 
Attamen hee faciunt ver simulacra tni!’’ 

{Ah, decus eximium! miscentur tristia letis, 


Labitur ex oculis gutta soluta meis.]} 
J. D. Denman, 8.C.L. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


THE FOUR AGES OF THOUGHT. 


Wuat is Thought? 

In childhood—an imperfect gleam, 

A summer bower, a moonlight dream, 

Glimpses of some far-shining stream, 

A rosy wreath, the blessed beam 
That dwells in mothers’ eyes. 


In youth—an urn brimm’d with delight, 
Sweet thronging fantasies of light, 
Meek eyes with love’s own radiance bright, 
Soft music on a summer night, 

Hope budding into joy. 


Tn manhood—a benighted shore 
With wrecks of bliss all scatter’d o’er, 
Dark swelling doubts, fears scorn’d before, 
A spirit wither'd at the core— 

A sea of storm and strife. 
In age—a calm undazzled eye, 
Living in worlds of memory ; 
Low-breathéd thanks for love on high, 
A patient longing for the sigh 

That wafts it into rest. M, A. L. 

VARIETIES. 

Col. Stoddart and Capt. Conolly.—Rumours 
from several quarters seem to affect the inter- 
esting question of the fate of these gallant offi- 
cers. ‘The governor of Orenberg, Dec. 26, had 
spoken with the loader of a caravan in 70 days 
from Bokhara, who reported that six days after 
the departure of the Russian mission in 1842, 
the prisoners had been taken to the khan’s 
palace, and that he had heard nothing of their 
execution. Executions sometimes take place 
in the palace; and in Petersburgh the general 
belief is that they have perished, as originally 
stated by Col. Sheil. Eight natives of Bok- 
hara, on a pilgrimage to Mecca, had arrived at 
Trebizond, Dec. 11, and reported that they left 
in Bokhara an English colonel, “ Miralai,” 
who had resided there three years, and become 








a Mussulman, and on doing so had received 
from the ameer the title of khan and the situ- 
ation of chief of artillery, and was named by the 
ameer Abdul Semmet Khan. This probably 
alludes to a person named Abdool Samar Khan, 
who appears continually in the correspondence 
of the Foreign Office. Col. Shiel calls this per- 
son the chief of artillery at Bokhara, and he 
received a letter from him in June last, dated 
March 24, 1843, in which he refers to the mo- 
ney advanced by him to Capt. Conolly. He did 
not mention the death of the officers in this let- 
ter, though he sent a manuscript, dated March 
1841, given to him as a keepsake by Capt. Co- 
nolly. But after saying that the officers. were 
taken from his house on the breaking out of the 
insurrection at Cabul, he goes on—*“ All my ex- 
ertions in their favour were fruitless, and these 
were so strenuous that the ameer began to en- 
tertain suspicion of me, and treated me with 
harshness. As he who contends with fate will 
injure himself, my efforts were fruitless.” 

Cervantes.—In Messrs. Christie and Manson's 
sale of pictures to-day, there is a portrait of 
the famous author of Don Quixotte, by Velasquez. 

Booksellers’ Provident Retreat.—On Thursday 
the annual general meeting of this excellent 
institution was held at the Albion Tavern; 
when Mr. Thomas Brown, the treasurer, gave 
in his audited account, from which it appeared 
that the donations and subscriptions received, 
March 23d to Dec. 30th, 1843, amounted to 
no less a sum than 1324/. 19s.! Of this 12000. 
had been invested with the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt. The whole 
expenses of collecting, printing, advertising, &c., 
were only 51/. 10s. 2d. ; and the treasurer held 
a balance of 73/. 8s. 10d. 

The British and Foreign Institute, under the 
patronage and in the presence of Prince Albert, 
was opened on Friday evening the 2d. The 
rooms were filled with company; and some 
pretty music was performed by Mad. Dulcken, 
F. Lablache, and other vocal and instrumental 
professors. 

The Atlas Newspaper prizes for literary essays 
have been adjudged: 100/. to Mr. S. Laing 
of Cambridge University; 50/. to the initials 
B.C.E. ; and 25/. to Mr. Baines, jun. of Leeds. 

The Haymarket Play-prize-—The number of 
plays sent in to Mr. Webster to compete for 
his premium of 500/. for the best have amounted 
to only one hundred and seven. Of these six 
were too late; the remaining 101 are submitted 
to the decision of the umpires who have ac- 
cepted office. 

A new Dispensary is proposed in the city of 
London for the cure of calculus, diabetes, and 
other diseases in the same region, which seems 
to be highly and benevolently supported. If 
it can run a course parallel to the Charterhouse 
Infirmary, carried through by the indomitable 
exertions of Mr. Salmon, it must also become 
a great blessing to the suffering poor. 

Sir,—Are you not misinformed respecting 
the intended fountains in Trafalgar Square, 
alluded to in your last No.? It is said that 
the Board of Works is in treaty for the two 
fountains already spouting their jets, the one 
in the Temple, the other in the court-yard of 
Tallow-Chandlers’ Hall, Dowgate Hill. Some 
difficulty in the negotiation has arisen in respect 
to the Latin, as the Tallow-Chandlers’ Com- 
pany insist as a sine qua non that Charing Cross 
shall be lighted up with tallow-candles. How 
the affair will end it is difficult to conjecture. 
Is it true that the statue of King George the 
Fourth, formerly erected at King’s Cross, is 
to be purchased and transferred to Trafalgar 
Square ?—I am, sir, Your HuMBLE READER. 





Mr. John Addison, the celebrated composer 
‘and musician, whose name and works were so 
familiar with the (we may now say) last genera-~ 
tion, died on the 30th ult. at his residence, 
Camden Cottages, Camden Town, aged 79. He 
was much esteemed and respected by all who 
knew him. 

A project has been brought forward for cut- 
ting a “ canal of the Pyrenees,” to connect the 
Mediterranean with the Atlantic, and avoid 
the circuitous route by the coast of Spain. The 
plan, as it at present stands, was first matured 
by M. Galabert, member of the French Chamber 
of Deputies. The French legislature granted 
to a company that was to carry it into exe- 
cution the property in perpetuity in the canal, 
with several other advantages, but required a 
deposit of 3,000,000 fr. until the act was passeg. 
The subscriptions were completed, and the 
company was in active operation. In conse- 
quence of this deposit not having been made, 
the grant has remained subject to forfeiture ; 
but nevertheless the scheme has not been aban- 
doned, and the notion exists of raising capital 
in England.— Times. 

Gipsies.—The largest Gipsy colonies are to 
be found on some parts of the Danube, in Ser- 
via, in Wallachia, and in the Banat. The tax 
on the Gipsies in Servia amounts to more than 
6000 dollars. They are under a separate juris- 
diction, but have the choice of remaining nomade 
or settling; in the latter case they are fiscally 
classed with the Servians. Some settled Gipsies 
are peasants, but for the most part smiths. 
Both settled and nomade Gipsies are alike re- 
markable for their musical talents. Having 
fought with great bravery during the war of 
emancipation, they are not so despised in Ser- 
via as in some other countries.—Letter in the 
Times. 

Volcanoes: Sandwich Islands.—On the 10th of 
January last a great volcanic eruption took 
place near the summit of a mountain called 
Manna Loa, at an elevation of 14,000 feet above 
the sea, and has since poured out floods of 
burning lava in terrific abundance. A similar 
phenomenon occurred in another part of the 
island, near the missionary station Hilo, in 
1840. The Chimneys of this quarter of the 
Earth seem to be established in and about the 
Sandwich group. 

Interesting Medal.—A person turning up the 
ground in the environs of the village of Goem- 
minge, in the isle of Oeland, found a medal of 
fine gold, representing the god Odin standing 
on a kind of platform, and the two ravens, his 
messengers, on his shoulders. On the reverse 
is an inscription in an unknown character, sur- 
rounded with a string of beads. The medal 
has an eye attached to it, which seems to indi- 
cate that it was meant to be suspended to a 
collar. It is the only monument hitherto known 
with a representation relative to the mythology 
of the Edda. The fine execution, and still 
more the shape of the characters of the inscrip- 
tion, indicate a foreign, perhaps an Asiatic 
origin. It is to be sent to the Royal Museum 
of Northern Antiquities at Stockholm. 

St. Valentine’s Morn. 
Miss Jane from her casement by daybreak peep’d— 

Hoped her first sight would not ———— her ; 
But for Jack there rode up a great butcher’s boy— 

“ No matter,” cried Jane, “ there’s a jointer.” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Dr. Lardner’s Manual of Electricity, Magnetism, 
and Meteorology, Vol. II. edited and completed by 
C. V. Walker, fep. 8vo, 6s.—The Service of Heaven; 
being a Series of Sermons on the Revelation of St. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








John, by the Rev. W. M. Wright, 12mo, 3s. 6d.—Tay- 
lor’s Philip von Artevelde, 1 vol. 24mo, 2s. 6d. — Tal- 
fourd’s Tragedies, 1 vol. 24mo, 2s. 6d.—Scenes in the 
Sandwich Islands, by J. J. Jarves, 12mo, 8s.— Me- 
moirs of Wm. Smith, LL.D., by John Phillips, F.R.S., 
8vo, 7s. 64.—The Dark Ages; a Series of Essays, by 
the Rev. T. R. Maitland, 8vo, 12s.—The Traveller's 
Hand-Book for Gibraltar, fep. 4s.— Discourses on 
Scripture-Subjects, by Wm. Gillson, 12mo, 3s. 6d.— 
The Currency Question; the Genuine Letters, 1 vol. 
8vo, 12s. 6d.—Book of Costs in the Courts of Law, by 
O. Richards, 12mo, 15s.—Manual of Arithmetic, by G. 
Hutton, 12ino, 3s. 6¢d.—The History of Christianity, by 
W. C. Taylor, LL.D., fep. 6s, 6¢. —The Literature of 
the Church of England, by the Rev. R. Cattermole, 
2 vols. 8vo, 25s. — Dr. Arnold’s Sermons, Vol. I. 4th 
edit. 8vo, 12s.—The Boy’s Treasury of Sport and Pas- 
times, fep. 7s. 6d.—The Principles of Education, by 
M. A, Stodart, ~~ 5s.—Results of Reading, by J. 
S. Caldwell, 8vo, 10s. 6d.— Dr. Wordsworth’s Greek 


Syntax, 12mo, 2s.—Natural History of the County of 
Stafford, by R. Garner, 8vo, 21s.—Epistles of the Apds- 
tglic Fathers, edited by A. Grenfell, fep. 4s.—On the 

ture and Treatment of the Horse, by W. Roper, 
12mo, 3s. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1844, 


January. Thermometer, Barometer. 
Thursday . From 49 | 29°24 to 29°45 
Friday . . 29 39 29°21 
Saturday . ° 29°03 .. 29°02 
Sunday . +. 29°35 
Monday . -2 29°79 
Tuesday . we" 
Wednesday oo aa 
Thursday . «+ 29°96 
Friday. . o- 29°70 
Saturday . .. 29°70 
Sunday . ++ 2993 
Monday . eo 29°97 
Tuesday . .» 29°36 
Wednesday stationary. 
Thursday . oe 29°82 
Friday. . oe "62 
Saturday . -- 29°72 
Sunday . .+ 29°63 
.- 2959 
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Monday . 
Tuesday . 
Wednesday . 

Wind on the 4th, N.W.; 5th, S. by W.; 6th, 8.W.; 
ith, S.W.; 8th, W. by 8.; 9th, N.E.; 10th, N.E. ; 11th, 
W. by N.; 12th, S.W. and 8. ; 13th, N. and N. by W.; 
14th and 15th, N.E.; 16th, N. by E. and N.W.; 17th, 
N. by W.; 18th, W. and W. by 8.; 19th, S.W.; 20th, 
N.W.; 2st, S.W.; 22d, W. by S. and N.W.; 
N.W.; 24th, N.E.; 25th, S W.; 26th, N.W.; 27th, W. 
by S. and N.; 28th, S.W. and N.W.; 2 
S.; 30th, W. by 8.; 3lst, W. by N. Weather: 4th, 
morning clear, afternoon and evening cloudy ; 5th, 
cloudy, rain and high wind afternoon; 6th, generally 
clear; 7th and 8th, generally clear; 9th and 10th, ge- 
nerally cloudy; 1]th, generally clear; 12th, cloudy, 
rain in the afternoon and evening; 13th, morning and 
evening cloudy, otherwise clear; 14th, cloudy, except 
about noon ; 15th and 16th, generally clear ; 17th, 18th, 
and 19th, —— cloudy; 20th, clear; 21st, morning 
cloudy, afternoon and evening clear; 22d and 23d, ge- 
nerally clear; 24th, generally clear ; 25th, cloudy, rain 
in the evening; 26th, clear; 27th, cloudy; 28th, rain 
in the morning, otherwise generally clear; 29th, morn- 
ing clear, afternoon cloudy, with rain ; 30th, generally 
clear till the evening, when rain fell, with high wind ; 
3l1st, snowing generally during the day. Rain fallen, 
1 inch and °525 of an inch. 

Edmonton. Cuares Henry ApAms. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot say any thing of jobbing at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital — anonymous information. Surely Fair- 
play must have felt this, and given us his name in con- 
fidence. We cannot commit ourselves to grave charges 
without knowing the source whence we derive the 
facts, and the grounds on which we stand. 
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«> We stop the press to announce that Captain 
Grover has just received intelligence, from Dr. Wolff 
at Erzeroum, corroborated by six individuals, that 
Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly live ; and there- 
fore greater hope than heretofore may be entertained 
that our countrymen, towards whom so much interest 
has been felt, will be restored to their friends. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 


Honorary Presidents. 

Earl Somers 

Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 

Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courtown e 
Farl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 
Earl of Stair 
Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman, 
Hawangt De Casrao, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. | Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. | F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edward Boyd, Esq., Resident. | William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Assist. | John Ritchie, noe 
Resident. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq., 43 Berners Street. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a mes paid-up Capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement in 1334, 
irs ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPwAxpDs OF 60,000/. 

In 1841 the Company declared an addition to the Shareholders 
of one-half of their Stock; and also added a Bonus of 2/. per 
cent per Annum on the sum insured to all Policies of the Partici- 
pating Class from the time they were effected. 

The Bonus added to Policies from March 1834 to the 3lst Decem- 
ber 1840, is as follows :— 

Sun Assured. Time Assured. 

6 Years 10Mouths . 
- 6 Years e . . 
- 4Years ° 400 0 0 
- 2 Years oe 200 0 0 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale ; 
and only One-half need be paid for the first Five Years, where 
the Insurance is for life. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq., and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8 Waterloo Place, all Mall, London. 


Sum added to Policy. 
6831. 6s. 8d. 
600 0 0 





ORPORATION of the AMICABLE SO- 
CIETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE. 


Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, a.p. 1706. 
13 Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, London. 


Directors. 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Devon. | William Everett, Esq. 
Benjamin John A ig, Esq. | John Hodgson, Esq. 
Mr. Serjeant Merewether. 
James Mountague, Esq. 
Mark Beauchamp Peacock, Esq. 
Theophilus Thompson, M.D. 





1 
John Barker, Esq. 
Francis Boott, M.D. 
The Hon. Frederick Byng. 
Cobbett Derby, Esq. 


This Society (the oldest in existence for granting Assurances on 
lives) is conducted on a plan which affords the Members the full 
benefit of mutual Assurance without personal liability. 

Every person on whose life an Assurance is effected for one or 
more shares, whether for his own benefit, or by a contributor having 
an interest in his life, is admitted a Member of the Corporation, 

The whole of the profits are divided among the representatives or 
nominees of the deceased members in proportion to the amount of 
their respective Assurances, and without reference to the length of 
time during which the Policy may have been in force. 

There is n6 Proprietary Body ; no Commission is allowed to Agents ; 
and the affairs of the Corporation are managed at the smallest pos- 
sible expense: the profits arc, therefore, the utmost the premiums 


can afford. 
T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 





Patent Chronomeiers, Watches, and Clocks. 


> " 4 2 
J. DENT, by Special Appointment 
e Chronometer, Watch, and Clock-maker to the Queen and 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, respectfully solicits an inspection of his ex- 
tensive Assortment of WATCHES and CLOCKS, which have been 
made to meet the demand of the Public at the present season. 


8% Strand and 35 Cockspur Street. 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 


ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 
SOAP, so long celel i for imp retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
sing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 

with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprtr’s Preservative TooTn-Powver, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
heal: di is ling! ble to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henpnre’s Mortiine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Henpats’s Corp Cazam or Roszs, prepared in great perfection. 

I Daops, for ing greasy spots from Silks. 

Inpg.1BLE MARKING Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
ls. a bottle. 














PLAN OF THE LITERARY UNION, OR BOOK 
DISTRIBUTION; 


TO BE GRATUITOUSLY MADE BY 
JOHN OLLIVIER, 
59 PALL MALL, LONDON. 


_ It is proposed that 1000 persons shall join in the formation of the 
distribution. 


Each person purchasing from a large stock of works in various 
departments of literature, which have been most carefully selected, 
one or more books the published price of which has not been less 
than One Guinea, will receive in addition a ticket, entitling the 
holder to the chance gem Tg in the gratuitous distribution 
of prizes, varying in value from 2/. 10s. to 25/., and of the gross value 
of 5460. The number of prizes will be seventy-six; thus one pur- 
—— to the amount of a Guinea in every fourteen will be a prize- 


_The selection of prizes will not be confined to any particular class 
of books—it will be entirely left to the taste of the holders of thei ; 
the only reservation being, that all works so selected must be pur- 
chased of the projector, at their published prices, and must have 
been published in England. 


gr pera for receipts to be made to John Ollivier, 59 Pall 
Mall, London; to whom it is requested post-office orders may be 
made payable at the Charing Cross office. . 





EST of LONDON CEMETERY 
GROUND, containing nearly Forty Acres, between the 
Fulham and Old s. | P i by Act of Parlia- 
ment, 1 Victoria, cap. 130. Consecrated June 1840. 
Charges exclusive of Ordinary Fees. 

Private Family Grave in Perpetuity for Monu- 

ment or Grave Stone . * ° ° - £3 
Single Interment in Grave, including Desk- 

Service and other Fees . ° ° ° ° 
Single Interment in Public Vault . ° ° 
Single Interment in Catacombs ° . ° 
Ground for Vault or Brick Grave . e . 
Extra Ground at 8s. per square foot. 

A portion of the ground is i for the i of per- 
sons not members or the Established Church, who are privileged to 
bring their own officiating Minister. 


Office of the Company, 155 Piccadilly, where any further informa- 
tion may be obtained. 











TER 

J. DENT’S PATENT MERIDIAN 

e INSTRUMENT for the REGULATION of CHRONOME- 

TERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — Neither previous knowledge of 

ical i nor 1 with practical astro- 

nomy, are required to enable the observer to regulate with this in- 

vention the going of his Watch by the sun or other celestial object to 

the fraction of a second. The instrument is as simple as a sun-dial. 

It is only 24 inches in diameter, and cannot get out of adjustment, nor 
can it be affected by the weather. Price Two Guineas each. 


Sold at 535 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
8 New Burlington Street, February 10, 1844. 


N EW WORKS preparing for immediate 
Publication by Mr. BENTLEY :— 





I. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 

MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ENGLISH- 
WOMEN. By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, Author of 
“ A Pilgrimage to Auvergne,” ‘* A Summer amongst the Bocages 
and Vines,” &c. Including Memoirs of Elizabeth of Hardwick, 
Countess of Shrewsbury — Arabella Stuart — Catherine and Mary 
Grey — Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke — Elizabeth Stuart, 
Queen of Bohemia—Lucy Harrington, Countess of Bedford—Pene- 
lope Lady Rich —Magdalen Herbert, Mother of the Poet —Frances 
Howard, Duchess of Somerset — Margaret, Countess of Essex — 
Frances Howard, Duchess of Richmond —Christian, Countess of 
Devonshire—Anne Clifford, Countess of Pembroke and Montgo- 
mery—Mary Evelyn—The Countess of Desmond —The Duchess of 
Newcastle—and Lady Fanshawe. 


I. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


The WHITE MASK: an Historical Ro- 
mance of the Seventeenth Century. By Mrs. THOMSON, Author 
of “ Ragland Castle,”’ “* Widows and Widowers,” &c. 

Ill. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, 


CONFESSIONS of a WHITEFOOT. 


Iv. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF THE 
LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Resident 
at the Court of Florence from the year 1760 to 1785. Now first 
printed from the Original Manuscripts. 
v. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
CONTRITION and CONSTANCY; or, 


Woman’s Trials. A Novel. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 
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Mrs, Gordon's New Work, 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post Svo, 
slo FORTUNES of the FALCONERS. 
By Mrs. GORDON, of Campbeltown, 
Authoress of “ Three Nights in a Lite Time,” &c. 
ders and pandas Publish 


Public Library, Conduit Street. 








In a few days, 


HE NATURAL HISTORY, ANTIQUI- 


a MANUFACTURES, &c. of the COUNTY of STAF- 


By ROBERT GARNER, F.L.S. 
8vo, with many Illustrations, One Guinea. 
John Van nee 1 Paternoster Row. 


A TLAS PRIZE ESSAYS of £100, £50, 
and £25, “On the CAUSES OF, and REMEDIES FOR, 
the EXISTING DISTRESS of the COUNTRY.” 
ADJUDICATORS. 

Sir DAvip Brewster, D.C.L., F.R.S., Vice-President of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and Principal of the United Colleges of St. 
St. 0 vator’s and St. Leonard's, St. Andrews. 

MAN MertvaLe, Esq., M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, late 
me of Political Econamy in that University. 

Grorcr Pryme, Esq., M.A., Professor of Political Economy, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College i in the University of Cambridge. 

Tuomas Tooke, Esq., F.R.S., and Vice-President of the Statistical 
Society of London. 

Joun Wuson, M.A. Oxford, F.R.S.E., Professor of Moral Philo~ 
sophy and of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 


The ss with a portion of the first Prize Essay, by Samurt 
Lana, Esq., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, will be 
published in‘the ATLAS Newspaper of Saturday next, Feb. 17, price 
Eightpence. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In post Svo, No. V. of 
M URRAY’S COLONIAL and HOME 
LIBRARY, 

Designed to furnish Cheap Literature to all classes of Readers, 
BISHOP HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNAL. 
Part IIL, price 2s. 6d. (to be completed in two volumes). 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In Svo, 10s. 6d. 
ESULTS of READING. 
By T. STAMFORD CALDWELL, Esq. M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Part I. 
E oO L O G x. 
Introductory, Descriptive, and Practical. 
By D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F R.S., F.G.S., 
Fellow of Jesus College, — Professor ot Geology in King’s 
College, London. 
To be published in Eight Monthly Parts, each containing 128 
pages, with numerous Woodcuts, price 5s. 


John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





In demy 8vo, il by and nearly 
500 Wesdcamn, price 143. ‘hoch, a new yh oe enlarged Edi- 
tion of 


pte on bg ap nad com- 


ig Magneto 
and LnbrenoEleoesicity.” _ 
By HENRY M. NOAD, 
Author of “ Lectures on Chemistry,” &c. &c. 


London: George Knight and Sons, Foster Lane. 











Second Edition of Mr. Newman’s Sermons on the Day. 
In 8vo, price 12s., the Second Edition of 


GEanons bearing on SUBJECTS of the 
DAY. 


By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's ee. a Waterloo Place ; and Parker, 
ford. 





Presents for Young People. 


HE PROGRESS of CREATION, consi- 
dered with Reference to the present Condition of the Earth. 
An interesting and useful work for young people. 
By MARY ROBERTS, 
Author of “ Annals of My Village,” &c, &c. 
In small 8vo, beautifully illustrated, price 7s. in fancy cloth. 
“ We have seldom met with a work in which instruction and en- 
tertainment are more happily blended.”—Times. 
Also, 


INVESTIGATION;; or, Travels in the 
Boudoir. By Canouixe A. HaAtstep, ‘Author of “ The Life of Mar- 
= Beaufort, Hoge &c. Small 8vo, with highly finished Plates, 7s. 

in embossed clot 


This is an el tly as and highly instructive work for young 

— in which a general knowledge of various interesting topics 

vonnected with every-day life is presented to the youthful in 
an attractive and 3 amusing form. 


London; Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


Cheap Religious and Entertaining Miscellany for 
General Reading. 


Extra large Svo, cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


HE CHURCH of ENGLAND MAGA- 
ZINE, Vol. XV., with Thirty 
contains Original Contributions by Divines of the Chere of Tariand 
—Select Extracts, instructive ani amusing —Narratives and Tales — 
= in ae a with ie Places, wit iographies of Emi- 
it P » with | Views—The Islands, 
we. ‘of Great Britain ‘ad Ireland —A —Poetry: llig 











Part XCIL., for January, commences a new volume, and affords a 
favourable opportunity for persons wishing to commence a subscrip- 
tion. It contains a Frontispiece (Two Views) of BEVERLEY 
MINSTER; with other Engravings, and the ——_ variety of Letter- 
ag Frontispieces of Kilkenny Cathedral ; it. George’s, Windsor, 

c. &c., are in preparation. Also several eat ‘fnew series of amus- 
ing and instructive 4 calculated to add to the usefulness and 
attractiveness of the work. 


N.B. The previous wahomes of this work are now getting very 
scarce, and an early ap is 


London: Printed for the Proprietors by J. Rogerson, 24 Norfolk 
Street, Strand. Published by Edwards and Hughes, 12 Ave Maria 
Lane; Burns, Portman Street. Sold also by Hamilton and Co., Simp- 
kin and Marshall, Whittaker, Sherwood, &c. &c., London; and by all 
Country Booksellers. 








Small 4to, price Sixpence, 


198 Another and a Truer Ballad Version 
j of the Events of the Year of the 
GREAT IRISH REBELLION. 
By the Author of “ Tug Region oy HumBuc.” 


Pelham Richardson, 23 Cornhill. 


Authors and Booksellers. 
In 8vo, price 1s. 


HE PRESENT SYSTEM of PUBLISH- 


ING; being an Examination of a proposed Plan for super- 





seding it 
bed This phlet contains a great deal of curious historical matter, 

which will make it very interesting to the general reader. It is 

written, even in its abstruser parts, with it clearness and — ; 

and there occur in it many passages wit, telicity, and force. 

The Banner, 


London: R. bridge, 5 P. Row. 








Atlas folio, price 5s., Parr II. 


EAVES from the BOOK of NATURE. 


To be continued in Monthly Parts, comprising the entire 
Illustrations of 


SIR W. JARDINE’S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY. 


Containing, on Five Sheets, beautifully onenees Nine Plates of Par- 
rots —Nine of Lions, Tigers, &c.—Eight ritish Birds —Eight of 
Fishes—and numerous Plates of British butterflies. 


Part I., price 5s., contains, on Five Sheets, Twelve Plates of Sun- 
Birds—Eleven of Doys—Nine of Humming i cat of Fo- 
reign Butterflies—and Fourteen of British Fishes. 


8. Highley, 32 Fleet Street, London; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh ; 
Curry and Co., Dublin; and all Booksellers, &c. in the kingdom. 





Mutlready’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
HE VICAR of WAKEFIELD, 


ith Thirty-two Illustrations by W. MULREADY, R.A.; 
engraved by John Thompson. Square 8vo, 21s.; or morocco, 36s. 
“ The work is superior to any modern work.”—Atheneum. 


“ There are some designs in the volume in which art may justly 
boast of having added something to even the exquisite fancy of a 

Goldsmith.”— Examiner. 

“ It is the nearest to perfection of = volume that has hitherto 
issued from the British press.”—Art-Un 


John Van pn 1 Paternoster Row. 
The Dark Ages. 
In 8vo, price 12s. 
HE DARK AGES; being a Series of Es- 
says potent ir illustrate "the State of Religion and Litera- 
ture in the 9th, | 11th, and 12th Centuries. Rep printed from the 
* British M with ¢ i and some A 
By the Rev. S. R. MAITLAND, F.R.S, and F.S.A. 
Librarian to his Grace — Archbishop SORTS, and Keeper of 
he MSS. at Lambeth. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 








With many Cuts, price 3s. 6d. plain; coloured, 4s. 6d. 


HE CHILD’S FIRST STEPto ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


By ANNE RODWELL, 
Authoress of “ The Juvenile Pianist.” 
Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street. 





Madame Guizot. 
In fep. Svo, with Illustrations, 8s. cloth, 
HE YOUNG STUDENT; 
or, RALPH and VICTOR. 
By Madame GUIZOT. 
From the French, by SAMUEL JACKSON. 


“ Coming from the of Madame — all know — the ton 
of mind which perv: the book mus a jonable. We 
can vocsmnend “ Ei The ‘Young Student” na the youth and 
sex, without much doubt that some good will be aes 
hearts."—Critic. 


D. Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 


age an 
on their 








NEW WORKS 


Published, or just ready for Publication, by 


MESSRS. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND 
LONGMANS, 





1. The CHRONICLE of the KINGS of 
NORWAY, from the Earliest Period of the History of the 
Northern Sea-Kings to the Middle of the Twelfth Century, 
commonly called the Heimskringla. Translated from the 
Icelandic of SNORRO STURLESON, with Notes, and a 
Preliminary Discourse, by SAMUEL LAING, Author of “ A 
Residence in Norway,” “ A Tour in Sweden,” * Notes of 
a Traveller,”’ &c. 3 vols. 8vo. (On Thursday next. 


AMY HERBERT. Bya Lapy. Edited 
by the Rev. WILLIAM SEWELL, B.D. of Exeter College, 
Oxford, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. [In a few days. 


MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE of 
the late Mrs. GRANT of LAGGAN, Author of ‘ Letters 
from the Mountains,” ‘* Memoirs of an American Lady,” &c. 
Edited by her Son, J. P.,GRANT,Esq. 3 vols. post S8vo, Por- 
trait, 31s. 6d. [Just published. 

“ Mrs. Grant's Letters are the calm, healthy, instructive 
eftusions of a mind replete with good sense, tinctured by poetic 
sentiment, and of a soul entirely devoted to the consolations 
and hopes of Christian life."—Britannia. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the PRINCIPLES 
and PRACTICE of WARMING and VENTILATING, with 
Preliminary Remarks on Health and Length of Life. By 
D. B. REID, M.D. F.R.S.E. 8vo, numerous illustrative 
Woodcuts. (Just ready. 

CHESS STUDIES: comprising One 
Thousand Games of Chess actually played; presenting an 
unique Collection of fine Specimens of Chess-strategy in 
every stage of the game, and thus forming a complete Ency- 
clopedia of Reference. Selected and arranged by GEORGE 
WALKER. Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. (Just ready. 


ELEMENTS of NATURAL HISTORY, 
for the Use of Schools and Young Persons; comprising the 
Principles of Classi interspersed with amusing and 
instructive original Accounts of the most remarkable Ani- 
mals. By Mrs. LEE (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), Author 
of ** Taxidermy,’’ ** Memoirs of Cuvier,” &c. 12mo, Wood- 
cuts. [Nearly ready. 


The TREE-LIFTER;; or, a New Method 
of Transplanting Trees. By Colonel GEORGE GREEN- 
WOOD. 8vo. Illustrative Plate. (On Thursday neat. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREW- 
ING, based on Chemical and Economical Principles; with For- 
mule for Public Brewers, and Instructions for Private Families. 
By WILLIAM a Third Edition, revised and corrected, 
with id le Additi he Additi revised by Pro- 
fessor GRAHAM, of the London University. 8vo. 

[On Thursday next. 


HAMEL’S FRENCH GRAMMAR and 
EXERCISES. A New Edition, in One Volume. Carefully 
corrected, greatly improved, and enlarged, in conformity 
with the latest decisi and ordinati of the French Aca- 
demy. By N. LAMBERT. 12mo. (On Thursday neat. 

*,* The Original Editions, revised and corrected, of the 
Grammar and Exercises may still be had. 


ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC and AL- 
GEBRA. By W. SCOTT, Esq. A.M. F.R.S., Second Mathe- 


matical Professor at the Royal Military College, § Sandhurst. 
8vo, lés. [This day. 











Also, 

ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY: consisting of the 
first Four, and the Sixth, Books of Euclid, chiefly from the 
Text of Dr. Ruserr Srsox; with the principal Theorems in 
Proportion, and a Course of Practical Geometry on the Ground. 
Also, Four Tracts relating to Circles, Planes, and Solids; with 
one on Spherical Geometry. By JOHN NARRIEN, F.R.S. 
R.A.S., Professor of Mathematics, Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. 8vo, many Diagrams, 10s. 6d. 


A TREATISEon ELECTRICITY, MAG- 
NETISM, and METEOROLOGY. By Dr. LARDNER. (2 
vols.) Volume Second completed by C. V. WALKER, Se- 
cretary of the Electrical Society. Fep. 8vo, Plates, 6s. 
[This day. 
*,* The concluding volume of Mr. Moore's History of Ire- 
lend, and of Bishop Thirlwall's History of Greece, are the only 
remaining unpublished volumes of The Cabinet Cyclopwdia. 


London: Lonemany Browy, GREEN, and LoneMAnNs, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








NEW BOOKS and NEW EDITIONS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, WEST STRAND. 


The LITERATURE of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND, exhibited in Specimens 
Memoirs to — Lives, and 
Times in which they li 
By the Rev. ie CATTERMOLE, B.D. 


Two Volumes, Octavo, 25s, 


A HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from 


its Promulgation to its Legal Establishment in the Roman Empire. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 6s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, deli- 
vered at King’s College, London, on Friday, February 2d, 184 44, 


By JOHN HULLAH, Professor of Vocal Music in the College. 1s. 
Lately published, 
The PSALTER, or PSALMS of DAVID in 
Metre, with appropriate Tunes. Edited by Professor HULLAH, 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the different Editions of this Work may 
be had on application. 


Parker’s Collections in Popular 
Literature. 


CHRONICLES of the SEASONS; or, the 
of the Year: Pag Maen ‘ourse of Daily Instruction and Amuse- 
t, selected from the 1. Details of the Natural Hi 
po ” Art, Antiquities, and y of our Wather-Land. In Four 
Books: Book the First, pt ing the Months of January, February, 
and March. 53s. fid. 


The USEFUL ARTS employed in the Pro- 


duction of FOOD. 2s. 6d. 


The WRITING- DESKand iteCONTENTS, 
taken as a Text for the Familiar Ill tion of many ii 
in Natural History and Philosophy. 2s. 


The HISTORY of the INVASION of 

RUSSIA by NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 2s. 6d. 
A full Us po set 1N Popunar Lirreators, with 
on The 


Lists of the Works in 
above are now published, bound in cloth, and I 





'P 


The First Volume, Octavo, Cloth, 2s. 6d., of the 


CLASSICAL MUSEUM;; a Journal of Phi- 


lology, and of Ancient History and Literature. 
Also, Nos. I., I., and III., price 4s, each, of the 


CLASSICAL MUSEUM. 


The STUDENT’ S MANUAL of MODERN 
HISTORY; the Rise Progress of the Laapey ot wi PT Na- 
tions ; their Political ane, wine the ao Condi- 
tion; with a History of the Colonies founded by 'E 

By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. M.R.A.S. Third rome 10s, 6d. 
By the same Author, Third Edition, Enlarged, 10s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT 
HISTORY ; the Political History, Geographical Position, and Social 
State of the principal Nations of Antiquity. 


RECOLLECTIONS of SIBERIA in the Years 
1840 and 1841. 


By C, HERBERT COTTRELL, Esq. Octavo, with Map, 12s. 


TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN 
ASIA MINOR, MESOPOTAMIA, 
CHALDEA, and ARMENIA. 

By WILLIAM FRANCIS AINSWORTH, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 
Two Volumes, with numerous Illustrations, 24s. 


SACRED MINSTRELSY; a Collection of 
a Music from the Works of the great a as Solos 
nd Concerted Pieces, with Pianot 
Orxan, &c.; with Sketches of the Authors thors: whose pote it 
tains, and Accounts of the Works upon which their reputations 
ae “founded. In Two handsome Folio Volumes, half-bound, mo- 
Focco, %l. 2s. 





The BIBLE CYCLOPEDIA: a Compre- 
rag e Digest of Lore Civil Bo hecemm agen ve. Sesgraphy. Sts ary 


General Literary I ition, 
Writings. Ilustrated by several Hundred ee Complete 


Two Volumes ; price 25s. each, bound in 


BIBLE MAPS: a Series of New and Ac- 
curate Maps, constructed on the postd Authorities, and verified by 
collation with the Discoveries of Modern Travellers ; forming a com- 
plete = Arias oy ScRIPTuRE GxooRAPIY. 

amen HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 
Small Folio, 7s. 6d., coloured, and bound. 








In a few days, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


CHATS 


WORT 


Or, the Romance of a Week, 


EDITED BY R. PLUMER WARD, ESQ. 
Author of ‘‘ Tremaine,” ‘' De Vere,” &c. 


Also, now ready, 


The Secret Passion. 
By the Author of 


‘* SHAKSPEARE AND HIS FRIENDS,” “ THE 
YOUTH OF SHAKSPEARE,” &c. 
3 vols. 


Just ready, 


‘wila Sports in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 


By Lieut.-Colonel NAPIER, 
Author of ‘ Scenes and Sports in Foreign Lands,” &c. 


| 2 vols. small 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





[oMestic SCENES in GREENLAND 
and ICELAND. 
A Book for Children. With Nine Engravings, 
16mo, cloth, price 2s. Gd. 
John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


8 New ities Street, February 10, 1844. 


M®:: BENTLEY has just published the fol- 
lowing NEW WORKS :— 





Property has its Duties as well as its Rights. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, 


The “MONSTER” MISERY of 
IRELAND. A Practical aoe on the Relation of perp and 
Tenant; with S d the Ma- 
hagement of Landed Property ; the result of ee ‘thirty years’ 
on and study of the subject. By JOHN WIGGINS, Esq. 
Facts | F-G-S.+ English Agent to Estates in the North and South of 

re: 





In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


The PRAIRIE-BIRD. By the Hon. 
ee AUGUSTUS MURRAY, Author of ** Travels in North 
merica."” 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, with a Portrait from an Original Miniature, 


The POETICAL WORKS of the late 

fone gre HAYNES BAYLY, Esq. Now first collected; includ- 

hors his Popular Songs and Ballads, With a Memoir. Edited 
jis Wivow. 


In one vol. post 8vo, 


The CROCK of GOLD. A Rural Novel. 
MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, nell as of ** Prover- 
i jal Philosophy,” ** An Author's Mind,”’ 


In 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and Maps. 


HISTORY of the CONQUEST of 
MEXICO. With the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, 
aud a Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civilisation. By 
W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq. -, Author of ** The History of the Reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella.” 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits now first engraved from the Origi- 
nals in possession of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire and the 
British Museum. 

MEMOIRS 

Scots, 


of MARY QUEEN of 
By L. STANHOPE F. BUCKINGHAM, Esq. 


In 4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM- 
PORARIES ; with Memoirs and Notes. ByJ. HENEAGE JESSE, 
Esq. “4, Author of * Memoirs of the Court of England under the Stu: 
arts,” and ** The Court of England under the Houses of Nassau 
pri Hanover.” 

The first two nceeats or the last two volumes, may be had se; 
m4 tu complete sets. a sii 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


ARABELLA STUART. A Romance. 
By G. P.R. JAMES, rae -» Author of * Darnley,’’ “ De L’Orme,”’ 
** The False Heir,” &c. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c. 


MEMOIRS of the RIGHT HON. the 
EARL of ST. VINCENT, G.C.B., &c. With the Correspond- 
ence with Lord Nelson and other distinguished Personages, now 
first published a ~ Original MSS. By JEDEDIAH STE- 
PHENS TUCKER, E: 


Now first Published (Concluding Series), 
2 vols. Svo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 


LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Resi- 
dent at the Court of Florence from the year 1760to tas Printed 
from the Osiginal — 


Richard Bentley, New aati Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
, to her Majesty. 


JUVENILE WORKS, 
COMBINING AMUSEMENT WITH INSTRUCTION, 
PUBLISHED BY 
SMITH, ELDER, anv CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


1. 
HE PARENT’S CABINET cf AMUSE- 
MENT and INSTRUCTION. 

In six neatly bound volumes, price 3s. Gd. each. 

Each volume of this useful and instructive little work comprises a 
variety of information on different subjects—Natural History, Biogra- 
phy, Travels, &c.; Tales, original and selected ; and animated Con- 
versations on the objects that daily surround young people. 


oa various tales and subjects are illustrated with numerous 


*,* Each volume is complete in itself, and may be had separately. 
2. 

By the Authors of The Parent's Cabinet. 
LITTLE STORIES from the PARLOUR 
PRINTING-PRESS. 

Royal 18mo, price 2s, 6d., neatly bound in cloth. 

3. 

The JUVENILE MISCELLANY of AMUSE- 
MENT and INSTRUCTION. 


Illustrated by numerous Plates and Woodcuts. Feolscap Svo, 
price 6s. cloth. 
4. 
The CHILD of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. C. B. TAYLER, M.A, 
Author of “ May you like it.” 
Price 2s. neatly half-bound. 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Professor Liebig. 
In foolscap 8vo, price 5s. 
EAR-BOOK of FACTS i in SCIENCE and 
ART for 1844; and Im- 
provements in Science and the ann Haha for the past Year. 
By the Editor of “ Taz Arcana ov Sciences.” 

Embellished with a finely engraved Portrait of Professor Liebig, and 

other Illustrations. 


D. Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street, 





In ep. 8vo, illustratea ‘~ K. TET price Ss. 6d. 
ACKGAMMON ; its History and Practice. 
By the Author of “ Whist.” 


With Illustrations, designed dpm $s Meadows, and engraved by 
int 


D. Bogue, Fleet Street ; of whom may be had, 
H I$ T; its History and Practice. 
By the Author of “ Backgammon.” 
Illustrated by K. Meadows. New Edition, fep. 8vo, 4s, 


yi “In fep. 8¥0, 6 6s. cloth, 
OPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED and 
ILLUSTRATED. 
By JOHN TIMBS, — — “ Year-Book of 
D. Bogue, 86 Fleet pare of whom may be had, 
LACONICS;; or, the best Words of the best 


— New and very cheap Edition, 3 vols. with Portraits, $s. 





gio et Charles Robson, of Mada Coltage, Cowley Road, North 
Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Camberw yell 

New Rend: in the County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Frank- 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printers, at their Printing Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in 
the City of London ; and ished by William Armiger Scripps, of 
‘Number 15 South Molton reet, in the Parish of Suint George, Han- 
over Square, in the County af Middlesex, at the Literary Gazette vaya 
Number 7 Wellington . on regis Bridge, Strand, in the said 
County, on Satu: oe gti ~ he }» 1844. 

Agents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam, 116 Broadway. 
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